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About Purposes 


ipo PURPOSES of the Sierra Club, as stated in the Articles of Incor- 

poration, are: to explore, enjoy and render accessible the mountain 
regions of the Pacific Coast; to publish authentic information concerning 
them; to enlist the support and coGperation of the people and the Govern- 
ment in preserving the forests and other natural features of the Sierra 
Nevada. 

The half century that has passed since the Sierra Club was founded 
has marked so great a change in the problems affecting the Sierra Ne- 
vada that some restatement of the purposes set down in our by-laws 
has now become advisable. The Pacific Coast mountains, at one time 
known only to a handful of people and open to every form of exploita- 
tion, have now been explored thoroughly, indeed exhaustively, by geolo- 
gists, geographers, biologists, botanists, hikers, mountaineers, skiers, 
rock-climbers. And as for other aims, to “enjoy” and to “render acces- 
sible” are all too rapidly becoming incompatible terms. The automobile, 
advancing roads, the wartime increase in population, all constitute a 
growing threat to the wilderness areas that the Sierra Club has pledged 
itself to keep unspoiled for future generations. 

The creation of a national or a state park does not necessarily nullify 
this threat; rather the added amount of travel directed there may even 
increase it—rightly so in some reserves, such as Yosemite, where the 
widest possible attendance is implicit. But to preserve a mountain area 
in its primitive state means a certain amount of restriction in its use, even 
by pack-mule campers. Roads, hotels, motor boats, ski lifts—none of 
the trappings of “improved” vacation areas have a place here, and only 
strictly limited developments indispensable to its best use should be al- 
lowed to gain a foothold. 

The need everywhere for additional recreational facilities is beyond 
dispute, but this fact must not be allowed to confuse the fundamental 
issue. It is a far cry from Coney Island or the Russian River to Point 
Lobos or the Kings-Kern Divide, yet all of these recreation spots have 
their addicts. New vacation centers must be created to meet the needs 
of either taste—but not in the same place. The Coney Islands are on 
the increase; our glacial canyons, our redwoods and rhododendron gar- 
dens are yearly menaced by some new encroachment, all too often in the 
alleged interest of some special group or sport. 

To keep our small remaining wilderness areas unharmed, for the en- 
joyment of generations after ours, our constant vigilance and our most 
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earnest efforts must be turned toward “developing” these areas only in 
such ways as may give them maximum use with minimum damage, which 
is to say with the fewest possible artificial modifications or commercial 
concessions. Our policy is, as it always has been in the past, to confer with 
and advise the administrative agencies which determine the use of these 
areas; to publicize and do our utmost to avert all threats to their integ- 
rity. And within our own membership to keep constantly in mind that no 
one activity or interest of the club can ever be allowed to take precedence 
over its fundamental purposes. 





The Story of the Sierra Club 


yore GREAT Range of Light noted on the maps as the Sierra Nevada 

is not only one of the most inspiring and hospitable mountain ranges 
in the whole world but it has among its manifold attractions the noblest 
individual trees, the grandest forests in the world, and many incompar- 
able Yosemite-like canyons. It was inevitable that some group of people 
who held scenes like these in high esteem would become associated in 
the common cause of protecting the irreplaceable values of the Sierra 
from ravages of the greed which unfortunately accompanies the advance 
of civilization. The Sierra Club, born of such a group, assumed this diffi- 
cult task, and for more than half a century has been fighting the good 
fight to preserve a priceless heritage of scenic beauty in the Sierra and 
other American mountain regions as well. 

It was a young Scotsman, John Muir, who grew up in the wilderness 
frontier of Wisconsin and came to California, who early recognized the 
importance of saving some of the primitive grandeur he found in Cali- 
fornia in such abundance. This is especially remarkable when we recall 
that he began preaching for the wilderness while the West was still in its 
pioneer days—while forests and rugged scenery were, to the pioneers, 
little more than a formidable, sometimes hazardous barricade. He had 
vision. 

Muir began to earn his living in California by tending sheep near 
Merced, and accompanied a large flock into the Tuolumne Meadows in 
1869. Ardent lover of flowers and trees that he was, he noted the destruc- 
tive effects of those “hoofed locusts” on the wild gardens and forests 
‘hrough which they passed. In 1889 he took Robert Underwood Johnson, 
one of the editors of Century Magazine, up into this High Sierra region; 
around a campfire in the Tuolumne Meadows, they resolved to remedy 
this devastation. Muir wrote descriptive articles for the Century Maga- 
zine, calling attention to the necessity for protective legislation. Johnson, 
who had a wide congressional acquaintance, had a bill introduced in 
Congress which in 1890 created the Yosemite National Park. This em- 
braced the headwaters of the Merced and Tuolumne rivers and sur- 
rounded the Yosemite Valley, then a state park, which in 1864 had been 
turned over to California for safe keeping. This national park bill was 
passed so expeditiously that the park was created before many people in 
California realized what had been done. As soon as the full import of the 
Act was recognized and it was realized that sheep and cattle could no 
longer lawfully enter on public land within its borders, the stockmen, 
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who had been reaping a rich harvest at public expense without paying a 
cent of rental for grazing their flocks and herds on these park lands, rose 
up in indignation and used every effort and political device to have the 
park abolished, or at least materially reduced in area. It took strenuous 
work on the part of those responsible for the creation of the park success- 
fully to resist these powerful and persistent assaults. Johnson wrote to 
Muir suggesting that he form an association in California of like-minded 
men who would assume some of the burden of resisting these attacks, 
which Johnson recognized would be repeated as long as there was any 
chance of breaking down park boundaries. 

The formation of an organization of this sort had been in the minds 
of many who loved the out-of-doors, but it remained for some one to take 
the initiative. John Muir was unsurpassed in the role of a prophet preach- 
ing the gospel of wildness and urging its preservation, but he was not an 
organizer. Professor J. H. Senger, of the University of California, how- 
ever, was an organizer. As early as 1886 he thought of establishing a 
mountaineering library in Yosemite Valley. In 1890 he discussed at the 
University a plan for forming an association of those interested in moun- 
tain travel; the name “Sierra Club” was suggested for such an organiza- 
tion. Early in 1892 Senger interested Warren Olney, an attorney promi- 
nent in Oakland and San Francisco, in his plan of forming “a Sierra 
Club.” He evidently wrote to John Muir to enlist his support, for on 
May 10, Muir replied that he was “greatly interested in the formation of 
an Alpine Club and think with you and Mr. Olney that the time has come 
when such a club should be organized. You may count on me as a member 
and as willing to do all in my power to further the interests of such a 
club.” 

On May 22 he wrote Senger, “I will gladly attend the meeting on 
Saturday next at Mr. Olney’s office [and hope] that we will be able to 
do something for wildness.” On Saturday, May 28th, 1892, in Olney’s 
law office in San Francisco, the club’s name and purposes were agreed 
upon, and Olney drew up the Articles of Incorporation. One week later 
the Articles and the By-Laws were signed and the officers of the club were 
elected. 

The first directors elected to serve were John Muir, President, War- 
ren Olney, Vice-President, William Dellam Armes, Secretary, J. H. Sen- 
ger, David Starr Jordan (president of the new Stanford University), 
Robert M. Price, Mark Brickell Kerr, Willard D. Johnson, and John C. 
Branner (later to be president of Stanford). Muir remained president 
until his death on December 24, 1914. From the outset both universities, 
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California and Stanford, were represented on the Board, and for many 
years thereafter much of the strength and initiative of the club came 
from their faculties and student bodies. Many other prominent names 
appear as signers of the Articles, among them William H. Beatty, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of California, George C. Perkins, United 
States Senator, W. L. Jepson, California’s outstanding authority on its 
trees and flowers, and Will Denman, now a United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals judge. There were 182 charter members. 

Samuel Merrill, who was staying at the time at the Muir home in 
Alhambra Valley, writes that when John Muir returned from that organi- 
zation meeting he had “never seen Mr. Muir so animated and happy.” 

As soon as the club was created it began its good work by vigorously 
and successfully opposing the Caminetti Bill introduced in Congress to 
reduce by one half the area of the Yosemite National Park. The club also 
held public meetings; at one of these, in the fall of 1895, Muir, Professor 
Joseph LeConte, and Professor William R. Dudley spoke in favor of 
establishing national forest reservations, later called national forests. 
Because of forward-looking action on the part of the club, California was 
the first western state to welcome and have extensive national forests 
established within its borders. John Muir had much to do with this work 
and served on one of the early national forest commissions appointed by 
President Cleveland to make field investigations and recommendations 
on this subject. 

Many of the Sierra Club members were pioneers in the exploration 
and mapping of the theretofore little known and less accessible regions 
of the High Sierra. John Muir was preéminent in this. Professor J. N. 
LeConte and Theodore S. Solomons did much writing and pioneer map- 
ping. 

The club has at various times, especially during its earlier days when 
trails were poor and few, contributed funds toward trail building and 
improvement. It was the chief motivator of the John Muir Trail, con- 
structed by the state as a memorial to John Muir. The club has also con- 
tributed toward the purchase of lands and property and has been instru- 
mental in their donation to the Federal government, notably the Tioga 
Road and Power’s property at Lake Tenaya in Yosemite National Park, 
and Redwood Meadows and other important holdings in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. Much of this was done during the regime of Stephen 
Mather, the first director of national parks, also a loyal and enthusiastic 
member of the club, who gave generously of his personal fortune and 
energy in advancing national-park interests. 
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The club’s first headquarters were in a cubbyhole in the Academy of 
Sciences building, on Market Street. Public meetings were held in the 
auditorium of this building. In 1898 the club moved to the Merchants 
Exchange Building, where it shared offices with the Geographical Society 
of the Pacific. Colorful Professor George Davidson was president of the 
latter and also a director of the club. In 1903 the headquarters were moved 
to a large, well-lighted room in the Mills Building, where for the first 
time the club’s maps, books, and photographs could be appropriately 
displayed. With the exception of the brief interlude occasioned by the 
San Francisco Earthquake, the principal headquarters of the club con- 
tinued to be in the Mills Building until they were moved to the Mills 
Tower. 

In 1905 the By-Laws were amended to provide for the organization 
of sections, or chapters, thus giving local groups more autonomy and 
opportunity to act in matters of local importance. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter was formed in that year and it has since grown to major 
importance with headquarters at the Los Angeles office of the club, 427 
West Fifth Street. Since then the San Francisco Bay, Loma Prieta (San 
Jose), Mother Lode (Sacramento), and Riverside chapters have been 
formed. The chapters are primarily concerned with local activities and 
problems, such as local walks and local trips, lectures, reunions, and 
dinners. 

The outstanding work of the club has been in aiding in the creation 
and preservation of national parks and wilderness areas and in preserving 
them when once created. The successful efforts to keep the Yosemite 
boundaries intact has been mentioned. That was but the first of many 
Yosemite problems. The second came soon. John Muir, who had spent 
many years in the Yosemite Valley, became convinced that the valley 
was poorly managed by state authorities, both because the state appro- 
priated too little for its upkeep and because the State Commissioners 
were, except at the outset, selected for purely political reasons and seldom 
had any adequate concept of what the park was for. In 1903, when Muir 
accompanied President Theodore Roosevelt on a pack trip in the region, 
he broached the possibility of having the valley returned to the United 
States and included in the surrounding national park. The President at 
once recognized the logic of such a transfer and George C. Pardee, then 
Governor of California, who was also consulted, agreed that it would be 
a wise move. Muir enlisted the aid of the Sierra Club and in January, 
1904, a bill re-ceding the valley to the national government was intro- 
duced. The club threw all its influence into the fray, which turned out to 
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be a battle royal. State politicians were faced with the dire prospect of 
losing long-enjoyed jobs. Muir, as president of the club, and accompanied 
by the secretary, made nine trips to Sacramento in order to convince 
state legislators, who were feeling that state prestige was involved, that 
the transfer would benefit the state in the long run. Only by the club’s 
persuading to favor the bill even more powerful political influences than 
could be mustered by the opposition, was it favorably acted on, with a 
single vote in the State Senate deciding the matter there. Another stiff 
fight ensued in getting Congress to accept the recession. Again Muir, with 
the backing of the club, enlisted powerful political aid which resulted in 
a victory. It is quite certain that without the work that the Sierra Club 
did, the local and even national political prejudices could not have been 
overcome. Whereas the state had been spending a paltry sum each year 
and the valley was in consequence poorly administered, the federal gov- 
ernment has appropriated far more adequately and has done a splendid 
job of administration. The club’s existence would be amply justified by 
this one act alone. 

Another great battle involving Yosemite arose shortly after; in 1906, 
the City of San Francisco renewed its application, previously denied, 
for permission to dam Hetch Hetchy Valley, one of the outstanding 
scenic features of the park, in order to use the stored water for its munici- 
pal water supply. In this fight the club was torn internally, for many of 
its members favored the plan, among whom were important city officials. 
However, on a test, the club members voted overwhelmingly to oppose 
this unnecessary invasion of the park. The club took the position that, 
since it was admitted that good water could be obtained elsewhere, even 
though at increased cost, that the destruction of such an outstanding as- 
set of the park as Hetch Hetchy Valley and the establishment of such a 
precedent, so dangerous to the whole National Park idea, was not justi- 
fied. For a time, particularly because of the close friendship which existed 
between Muir and President Theodore Roosevelt and later President 
Taft, the club was able to stave off the attack on Hetch Hetchy Valley 
and divert any concession to the much less important Lake Eleanor and 
Cherry River region. But political affairs in Washington took a sudden 
turn and Congress was finally induced, over the vigorous opposition of 
the club and its friends, to authorize the destructive grant. Subsequent 
events have amply proved the club to have been thoroughly right in its 
attempt to save the park from this violation of its integrity. Ample water 
has been shown to have been obtainable elsewhere, and the charge made 
by the club that what San Francisco really wanted was not so much the 
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water as it was the free water power which was then available—free only 
because the foresight of Muir and others in creating the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park had preserved Hetch Hetchy from earlier appropriation. It 
had been thought safely protected by its inclusion in a national park. 
While this particular battle was lost, the vigorous opposition of the club 
aroused the entire country to the dangers menacing our perks and it has 
deterred others from attempting similar inroads. The prestige of the club 
was enhanced immeasurably. 

Still another outstanding accomplishment was the creation of the 
Kings Canyon National Park in 1940. John Muir had recommended set- 
ting aside this area before the turn of the century. Bills had been intro- 
duced in Congress on various occasions to bring this about, but they had 
all failed with the exception of one which was partly successful in that it 
added the upper Kern River region, including Mount Whitney, to the 
Sequoia National Park. This latter bill was sponsored by the Sierra Club, 
and it was on its recommendation to Stephen Mather, Director of Na- 
tional Parks, that it was decided to add the Kern region to the existing 
Sequoia Park and to abandon temporarily the effort to include the High 
Sierra region of the Kings until a more propitious day. This time arrived 
when Secretary of the Interior Ickes made a special trip to the West Coast 
to enlist the support of the Sierra Club in urging the passage of a bill to 
create the Kings Canyon National Park. The proposed park boundaries 
were carefully drawn, mainly as the club had suggested. Powerful oppo- 
sition arose and it was largely because of the convincing illustrated litera- 
ture that was sent out by the club and like organizations that the bill 
passed. Congressman Gearhart, who introduced the bill, and Secretary 
Ickes, who sponsored it, each wrote the club after its passage, stating that 
it was very doubtful whether the park could have been created without 
the club’s help. 

A milestone in the life of the Sierra Club was the inauguration of its 
annual outings, which began in 1901. At the outset many of the directors 
were dubious about the advisability of such a radical move, largely be- 
cause it might involve the club in financial difficulties. However, John 
Muir was heartily in favor of the plan because it would accomplish what 
he had devoted his life to preaching—getting people to go out and enjoy 
these incomparable wilderness areas—and his advocacy prevailed. The 
club had two interrelated objectives in view—to increase its membership 
(these outings were limited to members and their immediate kin) and to 
educate its members and convince them of the importance and necessity 
of preserving for all time these irreplaceable values. The outings proved 
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a success from the very start, and were amply justified by the results. It 
is very doubtful whether the Sierra Club would have become such a 
potent force in accomplishing much that it later advocated with such 
success, without the effective backing of its large, enthusiastic, well-in- 
formed membership. A large part of the club’s power and influence has 
been clearly attributable to the indirect benefits of these outings. They 
have alternated between the Yosemite, Kings, and Kern High Sierra re- 
gions and a few have been taken to Mount Rainier, Glacier, and Yellow- 
stone national parks, and one has visited Jasper Park and Mount Robson 
in Canada. As a result of these outings, over two hundred persons each 
year have visited high mountain areas that it would otherwise have been 
very difficult for them to reach. 

In addition, countless minor excursions lasting two or more days, 
have been taken by the various sections under club auspices, to points 
of interest such as the Grand Canyon, Boulder (Hoover) Dam and Lake 
Mead, desert areas, Mounts Shasta and Lassen, and each year over Deco- 
ration Day several hundred members visit Yosemite Valley. These trips 
blend into the local walks conducted by each club chapter, which are held 
every week end throughout the year and which afford a splendid com- 
panionable opportunity for advancing the cause of conservation and for 
study of natural history. 

Another activity which has attracted many members is skiing. En- 
thusiasts in this outdoor sport, so closely related to mountaineering, now 
constitute about half the membership. Clair Tappaan Lodge and Keller 
Peak and San Antonio ski huts have given members an opportunity to 
ski at modest expense, for the overnight accommodations are financed on 
a mutual basis without any idea of profit. This activity has increased the 
membership materially. Winter sports and lodges are discussed more fully 
elsewhere in these pages. 

The club has, in the face of powerful opposition, resisted encroach- 
ments on national parks, favored the creation of national forests, includ- 
ing the more recently created Appalachian National Forest; aided in the 
creation of Glacier, Estes Park, Grand Canyon and other national parks; 
and was primarily instrumental in the setting aside of the Devils Postpile 
—Rainbow Falls National Monument. It has contributed to the purchase 
of private lands in national parks, which were then donated to the gov- 
ernment; assisted in the passage of the bill creating the National Park 
Service; contributed to the purchase of redwood lands which have been 
included in state parks; and codperated with the Save-the-Redwoods- 
League in securing the passage of legislation creating state parks and in 
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preserving them from encroachment. It has opposed the desecration of 
regions set aside as wilderness areas; aided in the stocking of fishless 
waters of the Sierra with trout. 

The club has aided and advocated the interpretive programs in na- 
tional parks, and helped inaugurate the Yosemite School of Field Natural 
History, the geological studies in Yosemite by Francois E. Matthes, and 
the studies of animal life in the Yosemite by Joseph Grinnell and Tracy 
I. Storer; it has urged the construction of trails, and the strengthening of 
legislative, regulatory and administrative protection of the superlative 
regions that the Sierra trails have made it possible for people to enjoy 
and explore; it has advocated comprehensive studies to determine how 
the mountainous public lands may best be used recreationally in all 
seasons. The club—the members who have made the club and who have 
been the club—has done much. 

Much remains to be done, and the club will have to be increasingly 
vigilant in the future, because the Western trend of the population will 
inevitably bring new demands for destructive inroads on our park and 
wilderness areas—a superlative national resource of scenic beauty that 
men of vision set aside not only for those who came after them, but also 
for those who will come after us. 





Publications 


Ww and publishing have always been important activities of 


the Sierra Club. While the complete list of publications is a va- 
ried one, most of the club’s publishing energy has been concentrated 
on the Sierra Club Bulletin published without interruption since 1893 
and recognized as one of the best outdoor periodicals in the world. It has 
always been more serious than most mountaineering journals. Historical, 
scientific, and even philosophic articles make up a large part of the con- 
tent. Added to these are accounts of climbing and mountain exploration 
in the Sierra Nevada and other western regions, discussions of climbing 
technique, notes on trips and club activities, and book reviews, so that 
the Bulletin is an extraordinarily varied and rewarding journal not only 
for club members but for all those interested, in one way or another, in the 
mountain regions of Western America. Photographic illustrations by Jo- 
seph N. LeConte, Walter L. Huber, Ansel Adams, and Cedric Wright have 
been outstanding. 

At present the Bulletin is issued monthly. One number each year, 
usually that for February, is the annual magazine issue, containing the 
longer articles and from sixteen to thirty pages of photographic illustra- 
tions. The smaller monthly issues are devoted to club announcements, to 
outdoor and conservation news, and particularly to the never-ending fight 
to defend parks, mountains, forests, lakes, and other wilderness areas 
against exploitation by selfish groups. It was for this reason that the old 
bimonthly Bulletin, containing from four to eight pages of club news, was 
made a monthly magazine beginning in 1947. In the first half of that 
year, forty-three pages in three issues were devoted to a complete presen- 
tation of the case for the San Gorgonio Primitive Area and sixteen pages in 
another issue were given to combating misinformation circulated about 
the Olympic National Park. The monthly Bulletin has been one of the 
club’s best weapons in the fight to save these areas. It requires a publica- 
tion to bring matters of great importance to all the members of as large a 
club as this one has grown to be. In private and institutional libraries, the 
Bulletin also serves as a rich source of Sierra history. 

The Bulletin and other club publications are the responsibility of an 
editor and an editorial committee, all appointed by the president. Any 
club member who has an article or an idea for an article which he thinks 
suitable for publication in the annual issue, or who would like to help put 
out the monthly numbers, should get in touch with the editor. Deadline 
for the annual, scheduled for February, is November 30. 
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HIsTORICAL NOTE 

The club’s first publication, the Articles of Association, By-Laws, and List 
of Members was issued in 1892. In January, 1893, came the first num- 
ber of the Bulletin. That the club was founded by a group of highly lit- 
erate people, most of whom were connected with The University of Cali- 
fornia or Stanford University, may explain why the Bulletin has never 
beer: an amateur job; it has been edited and in large part written by men 
who were professional scholars, writers and editors, all of whom have 
contributed their time and skill without cost to the club. The first four 
numbers, published in 1893 and 1894, were in charge of the Committee on 
Publications and Communications, headed by J. Henry Senger, Professor 
of German in the University of California. 

Cornelius Beach Bradley, Professor of English in the University of 
California, was editor from 1895 to 1897. He was succeeded by Warren 
Gregory, who was in charge for the next two years. From 1900 to 1903 
David Starr Jordan, then president of Stanford University, was chairman 
of the Committee on Publications and James S. Hutchinson, San Fran- 
cisco attorney, was assistant editor. Hutchinson became editor later in 
1903. Elliott McAllister succeeded him in 1905 and held the position 
through 1910. He in turn was succeeded by Dr. William Frederic Badé, 
noted authority on Old Testament literature and archaelogical explora- 
tion and later editor of the Life and Letters of John Muir. Dr. Badé was 
editor from 1911 to 1922, C. Nelson Hackett from 1923 to 1924, and 
James S. Hutchinson again in 1925. Francis P. Farqubar, having already 
served twelve years on the Editorial Board, took charge in 1926 and edited 
the Bulletin for twenty years. It was under him that the Bulletin reached 
its present high standard and became known as the best of its kind edi- 
torially and typographically. Among the best known contributions in this 
period have been Mr. Farquhar’s own studies of the human history and 
the exploration of the Sierra Nevada. An appreciation of his work is to be 
found in the 1946 annual number, page 112. The present editor, appointed 
in 1946, is David R. Brower, an editor at the University of California 
Press, author of many mountaineering articles and editor also of the 
Manual of Ski Mountaineering, prepared by club members at the begin- 
ning of World War II, and substantially revised after the war. 


Books 


In 1900 Joseph LeConte’s A Journal of Ramblings through the High 
Sierra by the University Excursion Party, first published privately in 
1875, was republished in the Bulletin and printed separately as a book. 
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This edition subsequently became nearly as scarce as the first one, and 
in 1930 the club published a new edition with a foreword by Francis P. 
Farquhar. The Journal records the experiences and impressions of Profes- 
sor LeConte on a trip to the Yosemite region on horseback in the summer 
of 1870 and is one of the classics of High Sierra literature. 

Place Names of the High Sierra, by Francis P. Farquhar, was pub- 
lished in three installments in the Bulletins of 1923, 1924 and 1925, and 
then re-issued as a separate book in 1926. It is still the authoritative ref- 
erence book on the names of the High Sierra. The book is now out of 
print; publication of a revision is planned for 1949. 

The Guide to the John Muir Trail and the High Sierra Region, by 
Walter A. Starr, Jr., first published in 1934, is now in its third edition. 
This detailed guide to the trails of the High Sierra from the Tuolumne to 
the Kern and the Kaweah, with descriptions of approaches and laterals 
from the east and west, was begun by Walter A. Starr, Jr. After “Pete” 
Starr’s accidental death in the Minarets, the book was completed and 
prepared for publication by his father, Walter A. Starr. 

During the past several years climbing guides to various regions in 
the Sierra have been published in the Bulletin, It is expected that when 
all regions have been covered and corrections have been made, the club 
will publish a separate Climber’s Guide to the High Sierra. Authors are 
needed for the remaining chapters. 

Shortly before the United States entered World War II, a group of 
Sierra Club ski mountaineers prepared, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Ski Association, the Manual of Ski Mountaineering, a book on the 
technique of travel, camping, and climbing in the mountains of Western 
America. This book, which has a military as well as a recreational value, 
was published in 1942 by the University of California Press. The second 
edition, issued in 1946 and reprinted in 1947, was revised and expanded 
from experience gained during the war on mountains all over the world. 
Both editions were edited by David R. Brower, editor of the Sierra Club 
Bulletin and a member of the 10th Mountain Division. 

A similar manual for back packers and for others who wish to travel 
the mountains without horses, mules, jeeps, or helicopters, is in prepara- 
tion and will probably be published in 1948 either by the club or by a 
commercial publisher. The book, which has the working title, “Going 
Light—With Backpack and Burro,” was instigated by Newton B. Drury, 
Director of the National Park Service, who has written the foreword. The 
other contributors are for the most part those who contributed to the 
ski-mountaineering manual. 
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A list of Sierra Club publications and other books for sale at the club 
offices will be found on page 105. 


CHAPTER PUBLICATIONS 


Monthly, semimonthly, and irregular news sheets are issued by several 
groups. First of these to appear was Mugelnoos, written and distributed 
every three weeks by the Ski Mountaineers Section of the Southern Chap- 
ter. The work of preparing the copy and sending out the edition is rotated 
among various members of the section. Subscriptions ($1.00 per year) 
and inquiries should be addressed to the Southern California office. 

Next to appear, and the first chapter newspaper, was The Yodeler, 
established by the San Francisco Bay Chapter in 1939, and sometimes 
known as the Yellow Sheet because it is mimeographed on yellow paper. 
The Yodeler appears twice a month, except during the summer, and 
usually consists of from 6 to 8 pages. Current news of club and chapter 
activities, short articles on climbing, hiking, and conservation, and per- 
sonal notes make up its contents. One column per issue is given to news 
of the Loma Prieta Chapter. Half a page is devoted to the Natural Science 
Section and another half-page to new acquisitions of the club library. 

Subscriptions ($1.00 per year), news, and articles should be addressed 
to Yodeleditor, Sierra Club, 1050 Mills Tower, San Francisco 4. Any 
Chapter member who wishes to help with the editing, stencil cutting, mim- 
eographing, or mailing will be welcomed by the editor. 

Other chapter publications are similar to The Yodeler. The Southern 
Sierran, published by the Southern California Chapter, was begun in 1946. 
It is published monthly and, because it is printed by offset, has a more 
permanent appearance than the other news sheets. The subscription price 
is $1.00 per year. Subscriptions, news, and inquiries should be addressed 
to Sierra Club, 427 W. Fifth St., Los Angeles 13. 

The Bonanza, a mimeographed news sheet of several pages, is pub- 
lished quarterly in Sacramento by the Mother Lode Chapter. 

All chapters issue, from time to time, schedules of forthcoming walks, 
educational events, climbs, parties, entertainment, and other activities. 
Those of the San Francisco Bay Chapter and the Southern California 
Chapter are printed as booklets three and four times per year. The sched- 
ules of other chapters are usually mimeographed and issued more often. 





Mountaineering 


HERE HAVE always been a good many persons in the Sierra Club 
‘<a enjoyment of the mountains seems to vary with the altitude, 
reaching its climax when they have made their way to a high and rugged 
peak. Why they should enjoy climbing no nonclimber has ever quite been 
able to understand, possibly because no climber has yet been able to 
make his reasons quite clear, in all the hundreds of thousands of pages 
of mountaineering literature. John Muir exhorted people to go to the 
mountains to get their glad tidings. George Leigh Mallory, in the most 
frequently quoted of all explanations of mountaineering, wanted to go to 
Everest because it was there. Others have gone for exercise, for geology, 
for botany, for sport, for romance, and psychiatrists can probably supply 
a few additional reasons. The fact remains that people climb mountains, 
and that there were many mountaineers among the organizers of the club. 
Mountaineering has been one of the club’s chief interests ever since. 

The members who climbed in the early days were men who found 
their way into the mountains independently, explored and learned about 
the California heights and those farther afield, and wanted others to 
experience the same joys. So many peaks familiar to us, which have been 
climbed so often now, were then almost unknown. It is hard to realize 
that well-trodden Mount Ritter, although first climbed by John Muir 
in 1872, was not visited again for eleven years, when Willard Johnson 
and John Miller, of the U. S. Geological Survey, reached the summit. 
Nine years went by before Joseph N. LeConte, Hubert Dyer, Theodore 
Solomons, and Sidney Peixotto made another ascent—in 1892, the year 
of the Sierra Club’s birth. 

Early in 1896 the Sierra Club issued a new map of the High Sierra 
which did much to encourage members to explore and report on the less 
well-known parts of the high country. That summer a remarkable amount 
of pioneer work was done. Professor Bolton Coit Brown covered the area 
between Mount King, over the Kings-Kern Divide to Mount Williamson, 
succeeding in making a first ascent of Mount Clarence King. He made 
sketches of the country and the peaks which were of great help to later 
mountaineers. Theodore S. Solomons, Walter A. Starr, and Allan L. 
Chickering left Yosemite in early July of that same year, and explored 
the upper Merced and beyond. Their object was to photograph and map 
the connecting strip of the crest between Yosemite and the Kings River 
Canyon. They came back with much valuable topographic data, alti- 
tudes and contour sketches, geological data and specimens, and about 
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120 negatives, including cloud views taken at high altitudes “with all 
modern appliances” at the request of the Weather Bureau. LeConte, 
with a party of four, packed into the Bubbs Creek region, made the first 
ascent of Mount Gardiner, and with the rest of his party climbed Uni- 
versity Peak and Mount Brewer. 

The January, 1899, Sierra Club Bulletin carried a notice of a revision 
of LeConte’s map of the High Sierra. This map was based on triangula- 
tion done by LeConte and C. L. Cory from Mount Ritter along the crest 
to Mount Goddard and Goat Mountain, filling the gap in their work done 
in 1895 and 1896 in the basin of Bubbs Creek and about Mount Whitney; 
the revision also relied heavily on material and data accumulated by mem- 
bers of the club during the ’nineties. 

Much remarkable exploration was achieved by Sierra Club members 
in those early days, when many of our familiar trails did not exist. An 
outstanding trip was that of Joseph N. LeConte, Duncan McDuffie, and 
James S. Hutchinson, who in the summer of 1908 traveled south from 
Tuolumne, made the first ascent of Mount Abbot, continued on through 
the Evolution basin, over Muir Pass, down LeConte Canyon to the middle 
fork of Kings River, and eventually reached Kanawyers Camp. There 
was no trail, and they had to find a way for the mules to go. They trav- 
eled 228 miles over this high mountain route (with side trips, about 300 
miles) in 27 days. 

It was this sort of pioneering by our predecessors that helped to give 
us our present-day easy routes to the high country and to the peaks. 
What they learned of timberline and of canyon, of mountaineering in 
many phases, has been handed down to later generations of the club. 


OvutTING CLIMBS 


When the first High Trip was conducted, the chance came for more 
than a hardy few to climb those distant, inaccessible mountains. Many 
who never would have been able to become acquainted with the high peaks 
or even to imagine setting foot upon them, found it possible. 

On the first Outing, in 1901, at Tuolumne Meadows, fairly large 
groups were led by experienced men up Mount Hoffmann and Mount 
Dana. William E. Colby led twenty up Mount Lyell, probably the largest 
group to have climbed it up to that time. On the Outing in 1902, only 
those with a mountaineering record of high climbing were allowed to 
attempt Mount Brewer (and because of the hazards, no skirts were to be 
worn by the ladies). The next year Mount Williamson was climbed by a 
large party, including the first women to make the ascent. The San Fran- 
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cisco Chronicle of September 6 of that year headed an article by Edward 
T. Parsons about the climb, “First Women to Scale Mount Williamson 
. .. Members of Sierra Club Achieve that Honor . . . Most Difficult Peak 
of the Sierras.” In 1903 also, Joseph N. LeConte made the first ascent of 
North Palisade with James K. Moffitt and James S. Hutchinson. 

Mount Whitney of course has been the goal of many Sierra Club 
expeditions as well as of individuals. In 1902, after the Outing in Kings 
Canyon, a party was organized to return to the region in order to climb 
Mount Whitney. John Muir was the leader of that “galaxy of stars,” 
which included Theodore H. Hittell, seventy-two years old; C. Hart 
Merriam, of the Biological Survey; Henry Gannett, of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey; William Keith, the painter; Marion Hooker, grand-niece of 
Professor Josiah Whitney, for whom the mountain was named; and sev- 
eral others. (See the Story of Mount Whitney, S.C.B., May, 1947). The 
next year, 1903, began the series of ascents by large groups from the 
Outing. Joseph N. LeConte led the first group of about forty to the top; a 
few days later, William E. Colby led the main party, numbering in all 
one hundred and three. Now, more than forty years later, accessible 
though it is, there is still a thrill for many when they reach the highest 
point in the United States. Nothing has changed the magnificence of the 
view. 

It was not only the California mountains that lured the early Sierrans. 
A notable achievement was the trip to Mount Rainier in 1905, instigated 
by Edward T. Parsons. A party was selected from qualified mountaineers, 
and divided into companies of ten, each in charge of an experienced cap- 
tain. Fifty-six persons, including fifteen women, made the ascent from 
Camp Muir in five hours. There were sixty-one persons on the summit of 
Rainier that day, July 25—the largest recorded party to make the climb 
in any one day. 

And so through the years mountaineering lessons learned through the 
club have made it possible for many to climb independently and safely 
our own mountains and other mountains all over the world—and most 
important of all, to pass down the knowledge to the new members who, 
until guided by the Sierra Club, have had no chance to learn the fine and 
rewarding art of climbing. 

Outstanding among members who have helped others gain mountain 
experience is Norman Clyde, whose amazing achievements in scaling 
practically all the peaks in the High Sierra are well known to moun- 
taineers. More than one climber has exulted in a supposedly first ascent, 
only to find later that Clyde went up that “unclimbed” peak in the winter 
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of, say, 1920! There are many seasoned climbers who can look back on 
their early days as novices in the mountains and remember with grati- 
tude what they learned from Clyde. In the course of many High Trips, 
he has led hundreds of members up peaks. Almost all Sierrans who have 
developed the passion for climbing, acquired that passion from some 
other member, if not from Norman Clyde, who gave them a boost by 
sharing his enthusiasm and his knowledge of how to do it. 

This contagious enthusiasm is enough to power some people up peak 
after peak. There are various added incentives for others, who may spe- 
cialize in making first ascents or of finding new routes up often-climbed 
peaks—vertical pioneering,—or may make a game of climbing certain 
groups of peaks, such as the 14,000-footers or desert peaks of 5,000 feet or 
more in elevation. In 1927 the club began to issue certificates upon re- 
quest to members who had climbed five recognized 14,000-foot peaks 
(SCB, February, 1936), and the Southern California Chapter’s Desert 
Peaks Section has a Hundred Peaks award for members who have climbed 
the requisite number of peaks over 5,000 feet high between Tehachapi 
Pass and the Mexican border (SCB, December, 1946). 


INTRODUCTION OF THE ROPE 


In 1931, while the High Trip was exploring the Yosemite High Sierra, 
a decided step forward in mountain climbing was made. Through the 
efforts of Francis B. Farquhar and Robert L. M. Underhill, the proper 
use of the rope was introduced to a number of persons on the outing. 
Although some members had previously used ropes on more difficult 
peaks, there had not been much serious consideration of perfecting rope 
technique and making it understood by all. The year 1931 marked the 
beginning of the development in the club of the art of climbing with ropes. 

The next year a small enthusiastic group gotten together by Richard 
M. Leonard and calling itself the Cragmont Climbing Club, began prac- 
ticing on local rocks, chiefly on Cragmont Rock, in Berkeley. From this 
group developed the Rock Climbing Section of the San Francisco Bay 
Chapter. In southern California the chapter formed a rock climbing 
group also, and similar training is carried on at the local climbs. 

These sections exist primarily to give members the opportunity to 
learn safe climbing methods on near-by rocks, so that they may then 
climb in the high mountains with safety and assurance. On Sierra Club 
climbs one of the important requirements is that all participants practice 
belaying. Climbers learn to check practice falls, smoothly and effectively. 

The more thoughtful and also, perhaps, the more ingenious climbers 
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in the club have tried to improve on known methods in order to make 
safety a positive factor in climbing and not just a desirable possibility. 
Richard M. Leonard contributed greatly to the advancement of moun- 
taineering safety by initiating the dynamic belay. This is the technique 
of checking a high fall by easing it to a stop—by letting the climbing 
rope slide around the belayer’s hips and over the belay point so that the 
kinetic energy of a high fall can be checked by a force that is small enough 
for both belayer and climber to withstand. This was a marked advance 
over the fixed belay practiced earlier—and still—in Europe. (See SCB, 
December, 1946, “Belaying the Leader.”’) 

Of course, the most important part of rock-climbing instruction was 
—and is—instruction in how not to fall. Beginners receive their first 
lessons either very close to the ground or protected by a belay from above 
in order that they may make mistakes—many of them—and fall often 
without harm to themselves. In this way they can safely climb up to the 
limit of their ability, even beyond that limit, and thus find out precisely 
where that limit is. They will then be able, when out in the mountains 
and lacking the safeguards of practice climbs, to keep a respectful dis- 
tance short of that limit. Practice climbs teach the climber how to measure 
his margin of safety and maintain it. The technique of the rope—of knots 
and belays—when properly learned, will provide the additional factor of 
safety needed should the climber miscalculate his margin. 

Climbing technique and equipment devised by Sierra Club moun- 
taineers won national recognition in the course of World War II through 
the work of those mountaineers in the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, in which Richard M. Leonard, Einar Nilsson, Bestor Robinson, Phil 
vonLubken worked in the Special Forces Section; and in the army’s 
mountain training program, in which an important contribution to climb- 
ing instruction for six infantry divisions was made by Artur Argiewicz, 
Jr.,* Raffi Bedayn, David R. Brower, Chester L. Errett, Charles W. 
Hanks, Milton Hildebrand, Solon R. Lindsey,* Rolf Pundt, and Jack 
Riegelhuth. Much of the doctrine in the army manual, Mountain Opera- 
tions (FM 70-10) had its beginnings on Cragmont Rock. 

A number of members of the club have for a good many years been 
pioneering in ski mountaineering. Not content with enjoying their moun- 
tains only in the summer they took up skiing, and again, not content with 
“slope-doping,” and near-by cabins, and lots of people, they took up ski 
touring. They found they could get farther and farther away from civili- 
zation even in bad weather and survive and enjoy it. Each year more skiers 


* Killed in action. 
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have discovered the joys of ski mountaineering, and each year the equip- 
ment and technique for successful ski mountaineering have been per- 
fected a little bit more. It was brought out very forcibly during the war 
that mountaineering knowledge was of far more importance than skiing 
knowledge when it became necessary for men to take care of themselves 
in rugged terrain, whether in combat or in training. 


Mayor ASCENTS 


Alaskan peaks early beckoned to Sierra Club climbers. In 1892 Mark B. 
Kerr made an attempt to reach the summit of Mount St. Elias but was 
unsuccessful (SCB, January, 1893). Fifty years after the first ascent in 
1897 by the Duke of Abruzzi (SCB, 1898) the Bulletin carried the 
account by Dee Molenaar, a member of the club, of the second ascent 
and first American ascent of the mountain accomplished by a small party 
in the summer of 1946. 

Highest of all North American mountains, Mount McKinley has 
always been the dream of western climbers. Sierra Club members have 
felt a link with all explorations on the mountains, if only through their 
interest in them, but it was in 1942 that the club felt really a part of the 
expedition on the mountain that year. A group testing equipment for the 
army used Mount McKinley for its trial grounds, and incidentally at- 
tained both summits. Einar Nilsson was a member of the group reaching 
the top. 

Among notable climbs by club members or club groups have been: 

The first ascent of the Cathedral Spires in Yosemite in 1934, by Jules 
Eichorn, Richard Leonard, and Bestor Robinson. This was the first use 
of pitons in the Sierra Nevada. 

Two attempts of Mount Waddington (Mystery Mountain) in Can- 
ada, in 1935 and 1936, and an attempt on Kate’s Needle, Alaska, the 
following year. 

Of more national interest was the successful ascent of Shiprock, out- 
standing peak of northwestern New Mexico, in October, 1939, by Raffi 
Bedayn, David Brower, John Dyer, and Bestor Robinson. 

The climb of Snowpatch Spire in the Bugaboos of the Purcell Range, 
in 1940, by Raffi Bedayn and Jack Arnold. 

The most recent accomplishment in spectacular rock-climbing was 
the first ascent of the “unclimbable” Lost Arrow in Yosemite Valley, by 
Jack Arnold, Robin Hansen, Fritz Lippmann, and Anton Nelson, who 
climbed from the valley rim. Nelson and John Salathé made the ascent 
from the bottom a year later. 
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The year 1947 also witnessed the first ascent, by Ruth and John Men- 
denhall, of the oft-tried Mount Confederation, in Canada, and a third 
expedition to the Waddington country by a Sierra Club group. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO CLIMBERS 


The Sierra Club Bulletin has always carried accounts of important climbs, 
and detailed descriptions of new routes. Climbing guides to certain areas 
of the High Sierra have been published from time to time in the Bulletin. 
These have been reprinted and some are still available. 


The Sawtooth Range Yosemite Valley 
The Ritter Range The Whitney Region 
Palisade Region Evolution Region 


It is intended that some six further sections be published serially, 
following which all sections will be revised and published as “A Climber’s 
Guide to the High Sierra.” It is requested that climbers submit notes and 
route records to the editor, so that the information can be kept up to 
date, and any revision will have the latest available data. The “working 
publications” for the guide are Mountain Records of the Sierra Nevada 
(1937) and Unclimbed(?) Peaks of the Sierra, revised periodically. 
These are available on special request. 

One of the most used publications of the Sierra Club is the Guide to 
the John Muir Trail and the High Sierra Region, by Walter A. Starr Jr. 
It was first published in 1934, a year after the author lost his life on the 
Minarets. A revised edition was brought out in 1943, with the additions 
and corrections that the ten years made necessary, and a third edition 
followed in 1946. It is the only comprehensive guide to the High Sierra 
trails; included in a pocket is a map of the High Sierra region, its trails 
and routes. The book is available at the club office or bookstores. 

The Manual of Ski Mountaineering, the work of members of the club, 
covers rock and ice climbing as well as winter mountaineering on skis. 





On Interpretation of the Natural Scene 


A THE YEARS have passed, the trend of exploration has become more 
sharply focused on the intimate aspects of the scene; rock climbing, 
skiing, creative pictorial and literary expression have taken the place of 
the pilgrimages of the earlier years. Our exploration today is as vital and 
as urgent a program as it ever was. We are, however, transcribing explora- 
tion into experience; we are seeking a closer contact and deeper under- 
standing of the natural scene in both its vast and delicate aspects. Our 
ultimate function was never the mere making of maps and the collation of 
physical data; rather it was to interpret the assembled facts in terms of 
enjoyment and spiritual experience, and to assist others to seek and com- 
prehend the heart of nature. 

After all, in the strictly materialistic sense, a mountain is simply an 
object of inanimate stone garnished with vegetation. It can be measured, 
weighed, climbed, and even removed or destroyed. Gravity, weather, geo- 
logic processes determine its form and the flow of the rivers at its base. 
These streams possess potential water power, provide irrigation, and con- 
tain fish. The timber on the slopes may be salable, and on the surface and 
inside of the mountain valuable minerals may be found and mined. 

Obviously, the corpus and the spirit of the mountain are two very 
different entities. A mountain provides an impressive symbol of the wonder 
and beauty of the natural world, of contact with the primal purities of 
nature, of the cleanliness and the emotional stimulus of the realities of the 
earth. 
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THE WORLD OF STONE AND SPACE AND SKY... 


SIXTEEN PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANSEL ADAMS 


\loonrise, Half Dome, Yosemite Valley, California 

Leaves, Glacier National Park, Montana 

White House Ruin, Canyon de Chelly National Monument, Arizona 

In the Saguaro National Monument, Arizona 

Yosemite Valley, California 

Rock of Ages, Carlsbad Caverns National Park, New Mexico 

Nevada Fall, Yosemite Valley, California 

Lake McDona!d, Glacier National Park, Montana 

Old Faithful, Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming 

Near Logan Pass, Glacier National Park, Montana 

Clouds over Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona 

At Zabriskie Point, Death Valley National Monument, California 

Dogwood blossoms, Yosemite Valley, California 

Oak tree and Cathedral Rocks, October, Yosemite Valley, California 

Detail, winter, Yosemite Valley, California 

The Teton Range and the Snake River, Grand Teton National Park 
and Jackson Hole National Monument, Wyoming 
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Wilderness Outings 


— Sierra Club Outings are a far cry from the first High Trip 

into the Yosemite country, when the century was new. There have 
been changes in the kind of trip, in methods, equipment and clothing, and 
perhaps even in people. The routes and the modes of travel by which the 
mountains are now approached, the new trails leading to the farthest 
uplands, and the towns and power dams where once were meadows, all 
dim the memory of earlier days when the wilderness was more than a 
dwindling sample. But unaltered in spite of change, the purpose of any 
outing today—just as it was when Will Colby greeted the first Sierra 
Club campers at Tuolumne Meadows in 1901—is to acquaint people 
with the mountains. 

Merely seeing a painting of a rugged Sierra canyon or a photograph 
of a delicate alpine meadow cupped between granite cliffs, reading about 
the whispering of a forest stirred by night breezes, or having someone tell 
you of the grandeur of a white, pounding waterfall, can never be a sub- 
stitute—no matter how skilled the artist or narrator—for experiencing 
mountain days and nights for yourself. You who have known the fra- 
grance of an albicaulis bedsite, who have wondered that exhilaration and 
humility can be so strangely mingled as you stand upon a magnificent 
peak, who have mused, quiet and alone, where a stream runs through a 
sun-dappled grove—you are sure to oppose the violation of meadow or 
forest or stream much more vigorously than if you had never felt their 
spell. 

Knowing, then, that the person who actually visited the high places 
would be most concerned about their protection, John Muir and his as- 
sociates built a Sierra Club devoted to the preservation of mountain 
wilderness. Nine years after the cornerstone was laid, the Annual Out- 
ings were inaugurated. 

Beginning with that first outing in 1901, Sierra Club High Trips— 
and, more recently, the several variations on the original theme—have 
visited and revisited every part of the High Sierra from Mount Whitney 
to Yosemite, as well as various out-of-state wonderlands. It would be hard 
even to guess how many people have thus been introduced to the moun- 
tain world, but summer after summer old-timers have watched the meta- 
morphosis from freshman to mountaineer, and have known that the 
wilderness was gaining new friends. 

In its earliest form, the Annual Outing—the traditional High Trip— 
was a base camp, from which side excursions were made for the purpose 
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of exploring little-known country or climbing a prominent peak. The 
main camp might be as much as three long days from the end of the road. 
The side excursions usually were made with pack trains, although there 
were backpacking expeditions, as well. A climbing party, which often 
traveled several days away from the camp, might number forty or fifty, 
but was made up only of those who had qualified through good climbing 
records or by performing creditably on preliminary excursions. 

Within a few years, the trips took on the aspect of those we know 
today. First the main camp was moved once or twice in the course of the 
outing; then it was moved at more frequent intervals, until the outing 
became the large-scale roving pack trip, unique among all mountaineer- 
ing organizations, and possible only in the Sierra. 

For more than four decades, the Annual Outing—held each year ex- 
cept 1918 and 1942-45, inclusive—has enabled large numbers of people 
to visit the mountains at small expense and (far more important! ) with 
the minimum depletion of grazing resources. In the light of midcentury 
problems—never dreamed of forty years ago—the consideration of graz- 
ing is of great importance. Wilderness boundaries are shrinking and the 
popularity of mountain trips is growing so rapidly that we are approach- 
ing (some think we have already reached) the point at which mountain 
meadows simply can’t support all the people who want to visit them. The 
High Trip fills a real need, getting the maximum number of campers into 
the mountains with the minimum number of pack animals —about half 
an animal per person, as against the usual two to five head per person in 
small but “luxurious” private parties. 

By the latter thirties the High Trip had grown so large that inaugura- 
tion of additional trips of other types met with enthusiastic response. 
Burro trips, knapsack trips, saddle trips, and a base camp were added to 
the ventures sponsored by the Outing Committee. Each has its peculiar 
advantages, and each serves the same fundamental purpose. 





ORIENTATION 


The Sierra Club member about to embark on his first mountain outing 
may need a bit of psychological preparation. Of course, well-intentioned 
“old hands” may try to provide it—and he may believe either too much 
or too little of what they tell him. 

The truth is that he must be ready to assume his share of joint respon- 
sibility, which is in inverse proportion to the cost of the trip. The camper 
who can cheerfully and competently cut wood, haul water, or help with 
cooking or pit-digging or fire-quenching, can be sure of grateful recogni- 
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tion. If, in addition, he can contribute to campfire programs—anything 
from more or less serious discourses on the natural history of the region 
to music or stunts—popularity awaits him. There is, however, a further 
requirement, more subtle but more important. It is the obligation of the 
individual to the group; he must be willing to seek the proper balance 
between self-reliance and excessive independence. Above all, he must not 
become a public charge: if his feet are tender, they should be taped; if he 
is subject to vertigo, he should keep off cliffs and talus piles; if he hasn’t 
a good sense of direction, he should choose companions who have. Add 
a philosophical acceptance of the unexpected, and you have the essence 
of a successful and happy high tripper—or knapsacker or burro chaser 
or base camper or cavalryman. 

The physical qualifications for any of the trips are more easily stated. 
Since the outings are at high altitudes and fairly strenuous, all persons 
must be in sound health; a physical examination is strongly urged. Those 
intending to go into the mountains should take some local walks and 
climbs to get into condition beforehand. Shoes that are to be worn in 
the mountains should be used and checked on these preparatory trips. 
See the appendix for further details on equipment. 

Outings are open only to members of the Sierra Club or of a similar 
club. The outings are codperative, and each participant shares the respon- 
sibilities, in cost and in duties, as well as the pleasures. 


ABOUT THE VARIOUS OUTINGS 


Brought up to date, the purpose of the Sierra Club is to explore and 
enjoy the mountains, and to render them accessible—as wilderness. Club 
outings—the gamut of them—have been devised to make this possible, to 
get people into the mountains, to make them happy there, without roads 
or hotels. The outings are trail outings, and the cost, in money and effort, 
varies according to how many things are carried on the trail, and who 
carries them. 

The Knapsack Trip costs least. Some food is carried for the knap- 
sackers, but everything else is carried by them, and they help themselves 
around camp. To the degree that they work for it, knapsackers are the 
most independent of mountain travelers, and they are easiest on the 
mountains (they eat no grass). 

Burro Trips cost a little more. Two persons keep track of each burro, 
who then responds by carrying the food and equipment, becoming a great 
pet, and supplying musical entertainment. Of course, burros require the 
traveler to remain more or less close to the trail, but great independence 
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still exists. The training in caring for oneself in the mountains makes 
this a particularly valuable trip. 

The Base Camp is probably the easiest way of all to enjoy the wil- 
derness, and is yet not expensive because only two moves are made—in 
and out. One permanent camp, staffed with cooks and leaders of various 
activities, is established, all food and equipment are packed in on animals, 
and the base campers can seek out the last intimate detail of the imme- 
diate area. 

A little more expensive is the High Trip. Mules, packers, and staff 
attend to most of the chores; but differing from the base camp, the High 
Trip moves from campsite to campsite and in the course of its four weeks 
visits many of the superlative parts of the High Sierra. 

The Saddle Trip—the high-horse trip—is most expensive, for here 
the horse assumes the responsibility of looking at the trail and climbing 
uphill, and a staff does the saddling, packing, and cooking. The rider is 
free to revel in the Sierra scene. 

All the outings have a fine tradition behind them, and have managed 
to please every type of outdoor person except the one to whom three is 
a crowd. The number of persons traveling along with the High Trip has 
alarmed only those who have never attended one. Somehow the moun- 
tains are always big enough; the throng scatters so much that one need 
see only his chosen friends all day long. Usually, by dinner time, he and 
his friends are glad to see someone else for an hour or two. 

It is assumed that you already agree that the wild places are beautiful 
and well worth seeing. Details of each trip, announced in the Sierra Club 
Bulletin each spring, will consist of little more than the names of the 
places to be visited. If you want a fuller description, get out the topo 
maps and contemplate the myriad blue lakes, passes, meadows, and peaks; 
delve into the Sierra Club Bulletin for the past half century and let the 
photographs lift your thoughts to the high places; or corner some old- 
timer (he need only have gone into the Sierra once before) and get him 
started on the subject of the Sierra. 


THE KNAPSACK TRIPS 


How much can you take into the mountains on your back—and still have 
fun? Is twenty or twenty-five pounds too much? If so, the knapsack trips 
are not for you. But if you can handle that light a load, then the cache- 
and-carry, small-pack type of trip will take you into the out-of-the-way 
mountain amphitheaters and lake basins that are reserved for those who 
need neither trails nor packstock. 
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From a roadhead, the knapsackers carry a minimum of equipment and 
personal items as they travel to the first food cache, which has been pre- 
viously laid by packstock near a select campsite. The party bases here, 
exploring the near-by region until the cache becomes light enough to carry 
easily to the next cache—perhaps by a cross- 
country route. In this way no more than a few 
meals need be carried at one time. Further saving 
in weight results from using light equipment and 
avoiding unnecessary items. The details of running 
camp are few, and these are shared by all in the 
party. The party also shares the load of the items 
of community equipment—at least 10 pounds per 
person—that are taken. The moves with pack, 
however light, are few. Most of the days are spent 
in short trips from the few campsites used. The 
trips need not be arduous, nor need they be too 
easy. There are always plenty of peaks, streams, 
and lakes to be explored by those with energy to burn. 

Qualifications are the same as those listed for the burro trips; the 
packs, however, will not be so large as to require that members learn the 
diamond hitch. 





THE Burro TRIPs 

A Burro Trip is the outing for those who prefer not to carry even the 
moderate loads required of the knapsacker, who are not sedentary 
enough to fancy the Base Camp, and who like to rough it a little more 
than the high tripper. It is the outing for those who want to learn to do 
it on their own. Two weeks of instruction in burro management will pre- 
pare you to conduct your own trip with friends or 
family next season. The others in the party will be 
forced to eat your cooking or starve, and you will find 
that their cooking is better than you expect. Every- 
body helps make and break camp, and nobody minds 
at all. 

From the roadhead camp a burro trip can follow 
any one of several suitable itineraries suggested by 
the leader. Burros require their packers to follow trails, but free them of 
the necessity of seeking food caches on a schedule dictated by hunger. 
Both route and timetable are flexible. There can be several layover days 
at favorite camps, and those who wish can climb peaks while others fish 
or loaf in the sun. 
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The parties are limited to twenty persons each, selected from the 
applicants by the Burro Trips Committee with an eye to a reasonable 
balance of ages and sexes. Individuals wishing to go on more than one trip 
will be accommodated after the deadline date if places are available. The 
only qualifications are good physical condition, a good disposition, a will- 
ingness to work, and a desire to learn the tricks of mountaineering and 
packing. 

THE HicH Trip 

The Annual Outing is arranged to take participants by relatively easy 
moves to a series of camps near the timberline country. Because of the 
large number of pack animals, the number of suitable campsites is some- 
what limited, and the itinerary is less flexible than that of a burro trip. Of 
course, that does not mean that, once determined, the itinerary is rigidly 
adhered to—the management would scarcely know what to do with 
itself if it were not devising a new schedule at least every other day 
throughout the trip. High trippers can be sure, however, that they will 
(1) move after two or three or four or five nights in one place; (2) remain 
two or more nights in the next camp whenever the pack trains, having 
unloaded dunnage and equipment, have to shuttle the food supplies; and 
(3) choose their own pace when they move, and their own companions— 
if any—on the trail. 

The trip runs continuously for four weeks, and campers have the 
choice of either the first or the second two weeks (or both, if reservations 
permit). On either two-week period there is ample opportunity for climb- 
ing, fishing, lazing, or organizing knapsacking side trips. 
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Since the High Trips have been going on the longest, they are richest 
in tradition. The prospective freshman would do well to ask an old- 
timer about bandanna shows, trailside tea parties, mail, and indispen- 
sable extras not included in the official equipment check lists. 

Small musical instruments and extra photographic supplies can 
usually be transported by special arrangement with the management. 

Requirements of physical fitness are as necessary for High Trip 
as for the Burro Trips, for the itinerary still entails exertion at high alti- 
tudes, even though the mules are chased by the packers. Members must 
also be prepared to volunteer help in camp tasks; the size of and compen- 
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sation for the commissary crew, as well as the cost of the trip, are based 
on the assumption that members will help. 

As a conservation measure, the High Trips now take far fewer mem- 
bers than they originally did. Although this is less economical (outing 
deposits are in consequence proportionally higher than in previous 
years), it is a necessary limitation because of the progressively increased 
grazing load upon the high mountain meadows. The High Trip still takes 
the most people through the mountains with the fewest animals, but the 
Outing Committee does not feel justified in providing for such large 
parties as in past years. Few saddle animals will be available on a long- 
term basis; there will be some on hand, however, for emergency use at 
daily rates. 

BAsE CAMP 
Those who prefer to explore intensively rather than extensively find the 
Base Camp, situated each year in some site not too far from a roadhead, 
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a convenient way of meeting the problems of packing and commissary. A 
kitchen crew that can count on keeping its equipment in the same place 
and receiving fresh supplies at frequent intervals can—and does!— 
make a feature of varied and sumptuous menus, and Base Camp is noted 
for fine food. Each session—there are two when registration warrants— 
runs for two weeks. 

Educational and entertainment features alike are stressed in camp- 
fire programs, and Base Camp, too, has its traditions—some adopted from 
High Trips, some developed in response to slightly different conditions. 
Leadership is arranged for short and long daytime trips in the vicinity 
of the camp. 

Horses will be available for those who prefer to ride from the road 
end to the campsite, and tents may be reserved for those who prefer not 
to bring their own. Musical instruments and extra photographic supplies 
can usually be packed in free in excess of the usual dunnage limitations. 
Arrangements should be made in advance. 
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THE SADDLE TRIP 
Seeing the Sierra from a saddle offers the Sierra enthusiast many attrac- 
tions, to-wit: 
1. The scenery can be enjoyed continuously. The riders find that they 
can appreciate the scenery all the way, while their mounts worry about 
where to walk. 





2. Riding is less tiring than walking. 

3. Riders are allowed 50 pounds of dunnage. 

4. More country can be covered by riding than by “foot-burning.” 

5. Excellent opportunity is afforded for learning riding and horse- 
manship. 

6. The party is relatively small in size. 

Riders start out with guides soon after breakfast. There is no attempt 
to keep riders in close formation on the trail. They ride at whatever pace 
and with whom they like. Usually, however, all riders and horses are 
bunched at noon for rendezvous with lunch mule. The pack trains pass 
riders during the lunch hour so that dunnage is available for fishing, 
reading, boudoir-making, etc., by the time riders reach camp. 

Previous riding experience, although helpful, is not at all necessary. 
Guides and packers will always lend a hand. Any person in good health 
can enjoy this trip, but it is not recommended that those expecting a 
“soft” trip should make application. The high cost is made necessary by 
the small size of the party, and is not an indication of luxury alone. Riders 
are expected to help with camp chores on a friendly volunteer basis just 
as on all club trips. 

Although as much as 50 pounds of dunnage is allowed, “packers’ 
headaches,” i.e., odd objects such as suit cases, satchels, wicker fish 
creels, or collapsible bathtubs, will be frowned upon. Riders able to play 
musical instruments, however, may have them transported in addition to 
the 50-pound limit, but consult the management. Riding boots are com- 
fortable, but not necessary; denim waist overalls, or equivalent, are both 
comfortable and necessary. 





Conservation Study 


LUB MEMBERS, new or old, may participate in carrying out the main 
C purpose of the club—conservation—by aiding the work of the Con- 
servation Committee. They can do this by procuring information on per- 
tinent legislation, or calling attention to any action needed to protect the 
public resources. By keeping on the alert in regard to threats to our wil- 
derness areas, parks, and forests, every member of the club becomes an 
unofficial member of the committee. 

This committee, organized in 1945, Las sections at Los Angeles, Sac- 
ramento, San Jose, and Riverside, with a local vice-chairman in charge of 
each section. It grew out of the need for current information on the many 
complex conservation issues arising almost daily. Its purpose is not only 
to digest this information and study it as thoroughly as possible, but to 
make recommendation to the directors when special and prompt action 
is indicated. The local sections aid in the general studies, but are able 
especially to watch and report on developments in their own vicinities. 
The general committee meets each month. 

An effort is made to circulate information on current conservation 
movements and threats by utilizing the Sierra Club Bulletin, and the 
chapter publications, the Yodeler, Southern Sierran, Mugelnoos, and 
Bonanza. The committee endeavors also to extend the knowledge of these 
matters to the membership and the public through its tie-up with other 
club committees such as the Visual Education, Winter Sports, Lodge, and 
Outing committees. The chairmen of such committees are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Conservation Committee. 

Alerting the membership to needed action to protect our national 
resources—of wilderness, park, or forest—is an important activity of the 
committee. The support of the club membership is asked, and expected, 
when the club officers or the committee request it. Legislators are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the views of the membership. 

Studies are continually being made of important issues, such as the 
threat to abolish Jackson Hole National Monument, and to reduce the 
size of the Olympic National Park. The successful battle to maintain 
San Gorgonio Primitive Area was one of the major projects in 1947. 

The work of this committee is never ceasing, and will continue to be 
so as long as selfish interests seek to gain for themselves the resources 
set aside for ail the people in our great national preserves; or as long as 
those who cater to recreationists try to misinterpret the parks and 
forests. 
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Sierra or Sierras? 


HE SPANISH word sierra means “range of mountains,” and is usually 

found in combination with other words, such as Sierra Blanca (White 
Range), Sierra Madre (Mother Range, or Central Range), and Sierra 
Nevada (Snowy Range). Occasionally Jas sierras is used to designate a 
group of mountain ranges or ridges. In the Spanish narratives of explora- 
tion una sierra nevada is frequently found written without capital initials, 
referring simply to a snow-covered range of mountains. It was in this way 
that our own Sierra Nevada was first designated. Early in the nineteenth 
century it was sometimes called the California Range by American ex- 
plorers, but gradually the Spanish phrase prevailed, and after a while it 
became a specific name and took its place on all maps. The Sierra Nevada 
is distinctly a unit, both geographically and topographically, and is well 
described as “una sierra nevada.” Strictly speaking, therefore, we should 
never say “Sierras,” or “High Sierras,” or “Sierra Nevadas” in referring 
to it. Nevertheless, these forms are so frequently found in the very best 
works of literature and science that it would perhaps be pedantic to deny 
their admissibility. It becomes, therefore, a matter of preference, and for 
our part we rather like to keep in mind the unity of our great range by 
calling it simply “The Sierra” or “The Sierra Nevada.” 

Having thus promised not to look askance at “Sierras,’’ we may per- 

haps be spared the pain of hearing “Sierra Nevada Mountains.” Surely 
one does not say “Loch Katrine Lake,” “Rio Grande River,” or “Saint 
San Francisco.” 
[ This note by Francis Farquhar, the authority on Sierra place names, first 
appeared in the Bulletin in 1928. Largely owing to his editorial effort, the 
name “Sierras” is even less admissible now than it was then. Some speak- 
ers and writers have gone farther than Farquhar would wish: they drop 
the terminal s all right, but, forgetting the unity of the range, they con- 
sider the name to be plural, e.g., “The Sierra are... .” 

The name “Sierras” is still stuck to by a few recalcitrants who have 
probably concluded that logic has nothing to do with the acceptance of 
place names, and who could cite, in accepted nomenclature, many redun- 
dancies such as Little Chico Creek (Little Little Creek). 

We cannot argue logically with persons who deprecate logic; never- 
theless, we can call them names. So we aver that the man who will say 
“Sierras” will also say “Frisco,” and is probably on a par with the printer 
who would letter-space lower case type. Such a printer, said Goudy, 
would steal sheep. | 
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Lodges and Lands 


le THE COURSE Of its fifty-five years the Sierra Club has acquired prop- 
erty at various locations in the mountains of California. Its holdings 
include wild, undeveloped lands as well as lodges or huts, either on its 
own property or on sites leased from the government. Some parcels of 
land have been received as gifts, others have been purchased—either 
for the purpose of protecting certain important holdings from exploita- 
tion, or for use as building sites. 

The various lodges serve as recreation centers—particularly for win- 
ter sports—for members and their guests, as centers of mountaineering 
information, or as emergency shelters. 

The detailed management of the lodges and huts in the Donner Sum- 
mit area is vested in the Clair Tappaan Lodge Committee, responsible to 
the Board of Directors, and that of the Harwood Lodge in the Southern 
California Chapter. All other lodges, huts, and lands are administered by 
the Lodge Committee, which is also authorized to exercise control over 
matters of policy and general rules applicable to all lodges. 

Following is a brief survey, from north to south, of where the lands 
and lodges are, and what they are like. 
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Shasta Alpine Lodge 
Shasta Alpine Lodge is situated on a 720-acre piece of club property 
at about 8,000 feet elevation (near timberline) on 14,161-foot Mount 
Shasta. It is a sturdy, one-room stone building, built in 1922 on a 80- 
acre piece then purchased by the club; its construction was made possible 
largely through the generosity of a public-spirited club member, M. Hall 
McAllister. The lodge serves as an overnight stop for members or visitors 
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desiring to climb the mountain. In the summer there is usually a custo- 
dian in residence, and camping space is available adjacent to the lodge. 
In the winter the lodge is left unlocked for use by skiers (first come, first 
in). Access is via the Everett Memorial Highway from Mount Shasta 
City to Sand Flat, and thence by 114 miles of trail to the lodge, at Horse 
Camp. The additional 640 acres were purchased recently to protect title 
to the lodge’s water supply, and happen to comprise some of the finest 
ski terrain on the mountain. 

Clair Tappaan Lodge is the club’s largest establishment; built in 
1934, it has been under almost constant expansion, remodeling, and im- 
provement, all by volunteer labor. It is at an elevation of 7,000 feet near 
Norden, 114 miles west of Donner Summit, on U. S. Highway 40. The 
lodge is a memorial to the late Judge Clair Sprague Tappaan, an enthusi- 
astic member, one-time president, and for many years director, who did 
especially commendable work as assistant in the management of the out- 
ings and led in the forming and conducting of the Southern California 
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Chapter. Although originally intended only for winter use by skiers, the 
Tappaan Lodge is becoming increasingly popular in the summer. A mana- 
ger is now in residence the year around, and in the winter a professional 
cook is in charge of the well-equipped kitchen. Skiers assist in the “house- 
keeping” and take turns at dishwashing and other chores. The lodge in- 
cludes a large living room, men’s and women’s dormitories and married 
couples’ “cubicles,” a large kitchen and dining room, a ski work room, 
first aid rooms, storage basements, and staff quarters. The lodge is on 
Forest Service land, but the club owns about 24 acres of nearby land on 
which there is a spring and on which the club’s own ski tow has been 
built. 
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Flora and Azalea lakes property, a 320-acre piece within easy strolling 
distance of Clair Tappaan Lodge, includes two charming mountain lakes. 

Peter Grubb Hut, at 7,600 feet, in a little bowl below Castle Peak, is 
about five miles north of Clair Tappaan Lodge, and is a popular destina- 
tion for day tours and for overnight ski trips. The original log-sided 
shelter was built in 1937 by friends of the skier and climber to whom it 
is a memorial. Today the larger stone-walled addition provides cooking 
facilities and bunks for about twenty people, but can accommodate thirty 
—or more if they don’t mind being snug. 

White Rock Lake Hut is a simple shelter about five miles north of 
Peter Grubb Hut. (See “Sierraville Skilauf,”” SCB, December, 1946.) 

The Benson Memorial Hut is to be built somewhere south of Norden 
as soon as feasible. It will be a simple ski shelter, probably on the shoulder 
of Mount Anderson, where it can be used by skiers traveling toward Echo 
Lake or making the loop out from Norden. 
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Parsons Lodge 


The Parsons Memorial Lodge, on the club’s Soda Springs property, 
west of Lembert Dome, in Tuolumne Meadows, was built in 1915. The 
stone building, a single large room with spacious fireplace, provides a 
meeting place and an emergency shelter, and serves as a source of moun- 
taineering information for members and public alike. It is a testimonial 
to the splendid conservation and outing work of Edward Taylor Parsons, 
for many years a director of the club. On the surrounding property there 
are many choice campsites, available to members and their families, and 
during the summer custodians are in residence in the McCauley Cabin, 
which is adjacent to the lodge. Both lodge and cabin were exceptionally 
well improved by member Albert Duhme during his custodianship. 
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The LeConte Memorial Lodge in Yosemite was built in 1902-1903 
in honor of Professor Joseph LeConte, the eminent scientist who was an 
early director of the Sierra Club and a great advocate of conservation, 
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LeConte Lodge 


and who died in Yosemite Valley in 1901. It is now on the south side 
of the valley, about three quarters of a mile east of the Old Village, al- 
though it originally stood in what is now Camp Curry and was removed 
and rebuilt by the concessionaire to make room for an expanded Camp 
Curry. It served as the valley’s only historical and scientific museum 
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until the construction of the Park Service museum at Government Center. 
Today this, the oldest of the Sierra Club lodges, not only serves as the 
club’s Yosemite headquarters, but also is visited by many of the general 
public, who find in its quiet atmosphere a small but growing mountaineer- 
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ing library, historic and educational collections of pictures, and a source 
of general information on the High Sierra. Here, too, is housed the Galen 
Clark library. It is appropriate that mileage southward along the John 
Muir Trail is reckoned from the LeConte Lodge, its northern terminus. 
This lodge offers its members no camping accommodations, but serves 
only as a gathering place. A custodian is in residence during the summer 
months. 

Muir Shelter, at 12,059-foot Muir Pass (on the divide between the 
Kings and San Joaquin watersheds), is a stone hut of unique design, 
erected in honor of John Muir. It was built in 1930 by the Sierra Club 
with the aid of the Forest Service (on land which has since become a part 
of the Kings Canyon National Park), with funds donated for that purpose 
by George Frederick Schwarz, a club member and an outstanding conser- 
vationist. 

Zumwalt Meadow. On the floor of the Kings River Canyon (about 
5,000 feet), the Sierra Club owns 80 acres of fine property given to the 
club by Jesse B. Agnew in 1923. The property is of particular interest 
and value, not only because of its location, but also because it is now pro- 
tected from grazing and affords a charming example of natural meadow- 
land. 
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Harwood Lodge 


Shand Memorial Hut, envisioned as minimum sleeping accommoda- 
tions or emergency shelter for skiers and mountaineers, is to be built at a 
high-altitude site somewhere in the Sierra south of Yosemite. The site has 
not yet been decided upon. 
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Harwood Memorial Lodge, at about 6,300 feet elevation in San An- 
tonio Canyon (above Pomona), is a monument to the late Aurelia S. Har- 
wood, past president and director of the Sierra Club, who was extremely 
active in conservation work and in the administration of the Southern 
California Chapter, and who donated a substantial sum to the further- 
ance of the club’s objectives. This lodge was built and is administered by 
the Southern California Chapter, and since its completion in 1930 has 
been an increasingly popular week-end and vacation lodge. It has a well- 
equipped kitchen, dining room, lounge, and dormitories for men and 
women. Although there is no resident custodian, various members serve 
as host and hostess on week ends. 

There was at one time the Muir Lodge in Big Santa Anita Canyon, 
built in 1913 and providing a delightful week-end and vacation spot, but 
it was so seriously damaged by a flash flood in 1938 that repair was im- 
practicable, and the leased site was relinquished. 
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Keller Peak Hut 


San Antonio Ski Hut, on Forest Service land at about 9,000 feet on 
the southern slope of 10,080-foot Mount San Antonio, is reached by a 
steep 2)4-mile trail from the end of the road a short distance above Har- 
wood Lodge. It was built by volunteer workers in 1935, but burned, and 
was rebuilt in 1936. It affords kitchen and bunk facilities for two dozen 
or so skiers. 

Keller Peak Ski Hut, also built by skier-volunteers, is on Forest Serv- 
ice land on the Big Bear Highway in Snow Valley, at about 6,800 feet 
elevation, opposite Keller Peak. Built in 1938, it has a well-equipped 
kitchen, living room, small dining room, and dormitories. Although pri- 
marily a ski lodge, it is also used in the summer. 
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Winter Sports 


pe STERRA CLuB has long been interested in certain phases of winter 

sports although this activity was not one of the reasons for its forma- 
tion. Individual members of the club recognized many years ago that the 
exploration and enjoyment of the Sierra Nevada is not confined to sum- 
mer trips but is both feasible and rewarding in winter and spring as well. 
The official chronicles of the club testify to this. Early Bulletins at the turn 
of the century contained articles on the “Winter Sierra,” “Mount Wash- 
ington in Winter,” and similar titles. The June, 1903, Bulletin tells how to 
make “skies” ranging from 7 to 12 feet in length. J. E. Church, Jr., of the 
University of Nevada, wrote of his New Year outing in the Mount Rose 
region in January, 1901, and later of his climb high on Mount Whitney 
in March, 1905. He was fired with enthusiasm and a pioneering zest for 
exploration of the mountains in winter but he did not start out as a skier; 
on his early trips he used snowshoes and a homemade sled. Observing 
that “when it is considered that one must be a draught animal on such 
trips the uselessness of the ski is at once apparent.” After contributing 
many interesting articles and notes to the Bulletin for more than a decade 
he finally acknowledged, in 1915, in his article describing “Lake Tahoe 
in Winter,” that “skiing is the chief method of locomotion in winter at 
the lake.” 

As access to the snowbound Sierra became more practicable it was to 
be expected that the Sierra Club should lead in the encouragement of 
mountain touring in winter. Skis, which had been used in California since 
the days of “Snowshoe” Thompson, antedating the Pony Express, log- 
ically offered the most popular means of travel. Hazel King, with all the 
appreciation of a true skier, tells her impressions of ski running in the 
Tahoe country in the January, 1915 Bulletin: “ .. . go to the mountain 
top . . . gather yourself together in'a crouching position just as a bird 
does before it leaps into the air . . . you, too, will fly over that white 
world, alighting gradually and upright (we hope) . . . you have had the 
exhilaration of that wonderful downward movement, and after you have 
gathered yourself together again to reascend the slope, you have the 
pleasure in the climb . . . of speculating as to ‘what is beyond that ridge’ 
. .. until you find yourself once more at the top, ready and impatient to 
try again your ski wings.” 

If hers was one of the earliest tours, surely the longest was from 
Cottonwood Pass to Yosemite Valley on skis in a hundred days. How 
many of our ski mountaineers could do that High Sierra tour alone? So 
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far as we know, only one person has done it. Orland Bartholomew, a club 
member, completed his historic trip on April 3, 1929, and his illustrated 
account, together with scientific observations, appeared in the Bulletin 
of February, 1930. Editor Francis Farquhar wrote of it, “. . . That (this 
account) marks the beginning of a new era .. . is apparent from the wide- 
spread interest in winter mountaineering manifested in the publications 
of other outdoor societies, and in the sport of ski-running, to which Dr. 
Tresidder has given us an admirable introduction in this number. With 
increased interest will come increased facilities. .. . Every Sierra peak 
will before long have its first winter-ascent, and with these climbs will 
come new experiences, new triumphs over difficulties, new unfoldment of 
the grandeur and beauty of our High Sierra.” 

Other club members were making unheralded ski tours in the moun- 
tains: Bestor Robinson, in a wide variety of terrain ranging from the 
Kaweah River to Castle Peak, Einar Nilsson in the Truckee country, 
Oliver Kehrlein in the Shasta and Lassen regions, Norman Clyde on the 
east slope of the Sierra, Clifford Hanchetts in the vicinity of Kearsarge 
Pass, Murray Kirkwood on Mount San Gorgonio. It would be impossible 
and impracticable to name them all. 


BEGINNING OF THE WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 


In the early thirties winter sports became organized in the Sierra Club. 
The December, 1929, Bulletin recorded the motion of the directors that 
“a committee be appointed to encourage among members of the club the 
use of the High Sierra for winter sports.” President McDuffie appointed 
a committee which essayed to codrdinate information from various parts 
of the Sierra on snow conditions, climate, camping facilities, and to “plan 
on a scheduled development of all phases of winter sport and travel in 
the Sierra.”** After some correspondence, the committee, consisting of 
Ansel Adams, chairman, Bestor Robinson, secretary, Oliver Kehrlein, 
Orland Bartholomew, and Frederick Reinhardt, met in December, 1930, 
and recommended that the Sierra Club “enter into a program for the 
encouragement of winter trips and expeditions into the Sierra Nevada 
back country” and leave the exploitation of snow sports at resorts to 
others. The advantages of various portions of the Sierra Nevada in winter 
were discussed and a seven-point program of recommendations was 
adopted, including a plan for making the timberline regions of the Sierra 
available for winter expeditions by the establishment of a series of in- 
expensive shelter cabins, separated by a distance that could be covered 
on skis in one day under adverse snow conditions. 
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About this time those interested in competitive skiing also felt the 
need of further organization, and in the fall of 1930 there was formed 
under the auspices of the winter sports committee of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce a “California Ski Association,” comprising ini- 
tially the following ski clubs: Truckee, Auburn, Yosemite, and Viking 
(Los Angeles). Their chief concern was the sanctioning of competitive ski 
meets. By the fall of 1936 the Ski Association had broadened its interests 
and the Sierra Club became a member; the affiliation has continued. 

By December 1932 the need for more than a study committee became 
apparent and President Bernays appointed Francis Farquhar chairman 
of a committee to consider forming a Winter Sports Section of the club. 
Before Christmas a meeting was held, “although the season was already 
well advanced . . .” to provide for some sort of classification of those 
participating in order that novices would not have to struggle to keep up 
with experts and experts be retarded by the company of novices. . . it 
was proposed that a system of grades be devised and that special attention 
be given to affording instruction so that members might move up from 
one grade to another. Another important matter was considered to be 
the recommendation of types of equipment and the explanation of their 
use .. .” The committee organized itself into five subcommittees, with 
Bestor Robinson as chairman of the general committee and the following 
subcommittee heads: standards, Otto Barkan; equipment, Horace Breed; 
locations, C. A. Withington; trips, Lewis F. Clark; publications, Harold 
L. Paige. 


EARLY TRIPS 


In 1913 the club’s first organized snow trip was made to Truckee. Guests 
went by train, sleeping and eating in Pullmans parked on a siding (with 
an engine hitched to maintain warmth), and used skis and snowshoes to 
explore the neighboring hills. A similar trip was made the following year 
but the pattern was not repeated. Over Washington’s Birthday, 1931, 
the San Francisco Bay Chapter sponsored a “Snow Trip to Cisco” (Three 
full days of winter sports in the land of snow). The Local Walks Com- 
mittee picked Cisco from the map and selected Lewis Clark as leader of 
the trip because he had made a ski trip to Donner Summit one year pre- 
viously. 1932 saw another Washington’s Birthday trip to the Sierra snow 
fields, this time to Giant Forest, again under Clark’s leadership. With the 
reorganization of the Winter Sports Committee in January, 1933, a 
schedule of ski trips was planned: to Camp Pahatsi (the Boy Scout lodge 
3 miles west of Soda Springs) over February 11, 12, 13, and other, more 
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informal trips to Cisco, Giant Forest, Yuba Pass, and Soda Springs. 
Starting a new season, club members from the Bay region and southern 
California gathered at the old Sentinel Hotel in Yosemite to ski at Badger 
Pass. The annual Bay Chapter snow trip was repeated in 1934 to Camp 
Pahatsi. Just prior to this trip, on January 28, after a weekend of skiing 
after Dr. Joel Hildebrand’s lead into the Sugar Bowl cirque and on the 
slopes northeast of Norden, the bus load of club skiers unanimously 
agreed that we ought to have our own headquarters instead of having to 
sleep in old railroad stations and barns. The idea of a ski hut was born. 
In the February ’34 Bulletin Neill Wilson wrote of the “Plan for Sierra 
Club Ski Headquarters at Norden,” and the directors in May authorized 
the Winter Sports Committee to proceed with raising funds, and with 
volunteer labor on the part of Club members to construct the “Clair 
Tappaan Lodge.” Ready for use, the lodge was dedicated by Mr. Colby 
Sunday evening, December 30, 1934, with an audience of 100 including 
about 60 who filled the lodge bunks to capacity for the New Year’s 
week end. 
GROWTH OF SKIING IN THE CLUB 

In California, where men have skied, more or less, for almost a century, 
interest in the sport picked up about 1933 and has been steadily increas- 
ing since then, aided undoubtedly by better access to the higher eleva- 
tions, where reliable snow can be found for at least a quarter of the year. 
Naturally the interest has grown within the club, too. An accelerating 
factor has been the availability of the Clair Tappaan Lodge, situated in 
the center of excellent ski-touring country, high enough to have reliable 
snow, with good practice hills nearby, and conveniently close to rail trans- 
portation and to a highway kept plowed throughout the snow season. Since 
its dedication the Clair Tappaan Lodge has been operated by a separate 
committee responsible to the Board of Directors and comprising repre- 
sentatives from the Winter Sports group and the three central California 
chapters of the club. Patronage of members (mostly from the Bay region, 
but with increasing numbers from the South) has grown to the extent 
that the lodge now has a resident manager throughout the year, and a 
cook during the snow season, although housekeeping duties are shared 
by all members attending. 

Consideration of growth of skiing in the club must include special 
mention of Dr. Joel Hildebrand, who in a comprehensive sense has fath- 
ered skiing in this region. A competent skier himself, father of four active 
skiers, ski teacher and coach, developer of ski tests and inventor of ski 
games, author of many articles on skiing, supporter of the winter sports 
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program of the club, acknowledged across the nation as a leader in ski 
sport, Professor Hildebrand’s widespread influence in encouraging mem- 
bers to learn how to ski and in maintaining high skiing standards can 
only be suggested. 
SOUTHERN SECTION 

From the first meetings of the Winter Sports Committee in 1930 it was 
recognized that there should be a group of club members to undertake in 
southern California activities similar to those proposed for northern 
California. At first the winter exploration activities were on an individual 
basis. In February, 1931, Nathan C. Clark and two University of South- 
ern California students climbed Mount San Gorgonio afoot in a twenty- 
hour trudge, and separately Murray Kirkwood and a companion climbed 
the peak on skis. Lester LaVelle, later a club ski-test judge, was develop- 
ing a group of skiers at Big Pines. In 1932 there came to southern Cali- 
fornia one of the most energetic and eloquent of skiing enthusiasts, Dr. 
Walter Mosauer, a biologist at the University of California, Los Angeles. 
He began teaching the principles of the Arlberg technique, which he had 
learned in Austria, to students at U.C.L.A. and Pomona College. In 1933 
Dr. Mosauer was appointed chairman of a southern California section of 
the Winter Sports Committee, which included also D. Ray Brothers, 
Nathan C. Clark, Glen Dawson, Donald de Fremery, and H. C. Young- 
quist. In 1934 Dr. Mosauer published one of California’s first booklets 
on ski technique, On Skis over the Mountains. A group of college stu- 
dents in the South, including a number of club members, fired with Dr. 
Mosauer’s contagious enthusiasm, organized the “Ski Mountaineers.” In 
1935 the Southern California Chapter of the club approved the establish- 
ment of a Ski Mountaineers Section, which absorbed Mosauer’s ski 
mountaineers and gained additional members for the club. The club Ski 
Mountaineers explored the airy ridges and steep canyons of Mount San 
Antonio, Telegraph Peak, Ontario Peak, and Blue Ridge, with the crown- 
ing experience of climbing the north wall of Mount San Gorgonio, south- 
ern California’s highest mountain. It was soon realized that the elevation 
of the club’s Harwood Lodge was too low for reliable skiing and so, to 
get a higher base, the Ski Mountaineers built a hut on the upper south 
slope of Mount San Antonio—the “Baldy” Hut,—every bit of material 
and furnishings being carried up the canyon on the backs of members. It 
was finished by December, 1935, but burned completely one Sunday night 
in the following September. The second San Antonio Hut was started 
immediately by the Ski Mountaineers, was ready for use that ski season 
and was finished in the spring of ’37. Following Dr. Mosauer’s death in 
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Mexico in August, 1937, the Ski Mountaineers started a fund for the 
purpose of building a ski lodge in memory of their beloved leader, hoping 
that a site on San Gorgonio could be obtained. When, in 1938, the Forest 
Service had definitely denied a permit for a San Gorgonio site the Ski 
Mountaineers organized a committee under the chairmanship of George 
Bauwens to build a ski hut on the Rim-of-the-World Highway opposite 
Keller Peak. The Keller Peak Hut, used the next ski season, proved so 
popular that an addition was projected and completed in the fall of 1939. 
The Ski Mountaineers group was a nucleus for many of the younger club 
members who were interested in rock-climbing as well as skiing and for 
some who were not devotees of either sport but who gravitated to the 
company of the group. They began on January 29, 1938, and have contin- 
ued the publication of the ““Mugelnoos,” a mimeographed news periodical 
relating to the activities of skiers and rock-climbers, with a current cir- 
culation of about 190. 

The Ski Mountaineers group has conducted many ski expeditions into 
the east side of the Sierra. Beginning with Dr. Mosauer’s trip to Kear- 
sarge Pass in April, 1933, they have explored most of the east-side can- 
yons and slopes as far north as Conway Summit. The Ski Mountaineers 
as an organization conduct ski tests, seminars, sponsor ski races, and in 
general administer the winter sports program of the club in the southern 
part of the state. The southern section of the Winter Sports Committee, 
on the other hand, is primarily an advisory group which studies problems 
of ski development and the codrdination of winter-sports activities be- 
tween the chapters in southern California and the Board of Directors. 


Wuo Are Sk1 MounrvAINEERS? 


They are devotees of the grand sport that results when skiing and moun- 
taineering are blended. Says David Brower, “The arena for this sport is 
almost boundless, extending beyond the skiways, through timberline 
country where the air seems to share the vigor of the peaks, where snows 
are tracked only by one’s chosen friends. Such is the terrain that moun- 
taineering gives abundantly to the skier.” In the Sierra Club, ski moun- 
taineers may be members of a section of the club, but more broadly they 
may be those regardless of residence who have passed the Ski Mountain- 
eering Test, originated by the club and now established by the National 
Ski Association as an objective measure of the ability required for safe 
ski mountaineering, including proficiency at least as a third class skier, 
and demonstrated knowledge and skill in first aid and ski rescue, the basic 
principles of snowcraft and avalanche hazard, ability in map reading, 
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snow camping and mountain touring on skis. Members of the club have 
played leading parts in developing this technique, reporting it, and com- 
piling the Manual of Ski Mountaineering, first published in 1942 by the 
University of California Press and revised, with the benefit of war ex- 
perience, in 1946. 

Some of the beginnings of ski mountaineering in the club have already 
been referred to in previous paragraphs. Many other expeditions have 
been made, some of them chronicled in the Bulletin: the first winter ascent 
of Mount Lyell and of Mount Clark in Yosemite, of the Bear Creek 
Spire, North Palisade, and others. Many are the tours undertaken and 
remembered by various groups just for the fun of it, with nothing for the 
record. It is one of the primary purposes of the Winter Sports Committee 
to encourage more of this, and to help members to acquire the skill and 
know-how so that they may enjoy ski mountaineering with safety and 
satisfaction. 

THE WINTER-SPoRTS PROGRAM 
Further indication of the scope of activities of the Winter Sports Com- 
mittee is outlined in the following highlights of its accomplishments: 

Ski tests—Invented the ski mountaineering and the 4th class ski 
tests; sponsored adoption of the present five grades of ski tests by the 
California Ski Association and the National Ski Association; gave ski 
tests to more than 600 club members. 

Skiways—Developed the concept of skiways with the Forest Service; 
recommended routing and marking. 

Publications—Contributed largely to the Manuel of Ski Mountain- 
eering and its revision; committee members have had numerous articles 
on skiing published in the American Ski Annual and other magazines; 
publication by the Ski Mountaineers Section, since January, 1938, of the 
mimeographed Mugelnoos. 

Courses—In ski mountaineering, with discussion groups and field 
trips, conducted in both southern California and central California, pre- 
war and postwar. 

Ski touring—lInitiated many High Sierra ski tours and expeditions. 
as elsewhere described. 

Lodging—Conceived and constructed the original unit of the Clair 
Tappaan Lodge, and assisted in its expansion; built the Peter Grubb 
Hut and White Rock Lake Shelter; initiated plans and began to build a 
ski hut on Mount Anderson, near Donner Summit; promoted with the 
National Park Service the planning of Pear Lake Ski Hut in Sequoia Na- 
tional Park and the Ostrander Lake Ski Hut in Yosemite Park. In south- 
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ern California the Ski Mountaineers Section initiated and built the San 
Antonio Ski Hut and the Keller Peak Ski Lodge. 

Ski tow—Initiated and built the club ski tow on the west side of 
Signal Hill, near Norden. 

Equipment—Experimented with and tested various types of ski- 
mountaineering gear, and based on this experience contributed points of 
view and advice through several committee members who served in the 
Office of the Quartermaster General in Washington during the war years. 

Ski patrol—Worked closely with the California Ski Association and 
the Army on ski-patrol war defense plans; maintained a club patrol unit 
of the National Ski Patrol System for a number of years. 

Terrain survey—Began a survey of ski terrain in California, corre- 
lating information based on the explorations of many club members and 
augmented by aerial photographs taken in the ski season by Lowell 
Sumner. 

Liaison—Maintained close liaison with the National Park Service 
and the Forest Service in studying ski recreation within and near Na- 
tional Park and Wilderness areas. 

Ski instruction—In addition to the inestimable amount of individual 
coaching of members by their more expert friends, the club has benefited 
by having for over ten years the headquarters of the Klein Ski School 
at the Clair Tappaan Lodge. 


Sxk1 COMPETITIONS 


Although the emphasis of the Sierra Club ski activities is on touring and 
mountaineering, it is recognized that ski competitions have their place. 
Besides being exhilarating, ski racing is a real factor in improving the 
technique of the individual skier. The Winter Sports Committee has a 
competitions subcommittee which is concerned with conducting various 
types of ski games, appealing especially to members who are not primarily 
racers, and also arranging for club members to enter races conducted 
under the auspices of the California Ski Association. The Ski Mountain- 
eers in the South have an active race committee which has for many years 
conducted the San Antonio Downhill and San Gorgonio Downhill races. 


Work Parties 


It was as natural as the falling of snow for skiing club members—and 
their friends—who felt the need of a lodge or hut to organize a codpera- 
tive project. They recognized that each could contribute time and effort 
and whatever special skill he or she had. Brains, brawn, and spare cash 
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got together. The Clair Tappaan Lodge and outpost huts, and the San 
Antonio and Keller Peak huts have one quality in common: they have 
been built by the combined work of many volunteers over the years. This 
spirit of codperation is a precious tradition. Each member who uses one 
of these places can share in this tradition by doing his part in current 
maintenance, and by having fun and the satisfaction of accomplishment 
on summer work parties whose mission is to improve these places and 
eventually extend the chain. 


How CAN MEMBERS BENEFIT? 


All club members may, according to their inclination, reap benefit from 
the winter sports program of the club, which contributes to the provision 
of ski lodges, huts and shelters for members’ use, competent ski instruc- 
tion, incentive tests of skiing proficiency, promotes the construction of 
outpost huts along the Sierra where not incompatible with national park 
and wilderness areas, provides leadership in ski mountaineering through 
courses, articles, books, and guidance on tours. 

And the more they sow by personal contribution to the program, the 
more they'll reap. 
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Trails 


HE trail routes into and across the Sierra Nevada found by early 

American pioneers were those which had long been used by Indians. 
The mountains had not been explored or entered by the Californians living 
near the coast during the earlier period of Spanish and Mexican occupa- 
tion. These Indian trails evidently afforded means for crossing the moun- 
tains for the purpose of trading between tribes living east and west of the 
range, and perhaps for the less peaceful purpose of raids by the more 
warlike Indians of the eastern side. 

To cross the northern part of the High Sierra region, the Mono Trail 
ascended the western slope of the mountains from Mariposa via Wawona 
and Alder Creek to a point north of Ostrander Lake, where the trail 
forked. A branch descended to Yosemite Valley via Inspiration Point. 
The Mono Trail descended to Illilouette Creek, crossed at its junction 
with Buena Vista Creek, ascended to Starr King Meadow, where it turned 
back at the rim of Little Yosemite and descended to the Merced River, 
which it crossed about one mile above Nevada Fall. From there to Tuol- 
umne Meadows the trail followed the present route of the Sunrise and 
Soda Springs Trail (the John Muir Trail route from Yosemite to Tuo- 
lumne Meadows). The old Indian trail then ascended the Dana Fork of 
the Tuolumne River to cross over (northern) Mono Pass south of Mount 
Gibbs and descended Bloody Canyon to Mono Lake, in the land of the 
Mono Tribe of Indians. 

Owens Valley was the home of Piute Indians. They used (southern) 
Mono Pass, Piute Pass and Kearsarge Pass to cross the range on the 
routes of the present trails. 

While the early mining prospectors used and improved these trails, 
and built a few others, it was the sheep and cattle men who were respon- 
sible for much of the trail system of the Sierra Nevada, especially on its 
western slope. Excepting parts of the John Muir Trail, the High Sierra 
Trail, and some laterals which have been improved or relocated, most of 
the Sierra trails just happened—in moving livestock to and from summer 
ranges in high mountain meadows. 

In Yosemite National Park, especially in the Tuolumne River water- 
shed, United States Cavalry troops cleared and improved many of the 
cattle trails by use, and located some new trails, while on patrol duty in 
protecting Yosemite before the National Park Service came into being. 

Soon after organization of the Sierra Club in 1892, Theodore S. Solo- 
mons conceived the idea of a trail along the backbone of the High Sierra, 
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keeping as near to the crest as possible. As already noted, the existing 
trails crossed the range. Rugged canyons and passes rendered a trail along 
the range difficult. From 1892 to 1897 Solomons made extended trips of 
exploration, principally in the upper branches of the San Joaquin River. 

In 1898 Joseph N. LeConte took up the quest for a High Sierra trail 
route. For many years thereafter, assisted by a few other members of the 
Sierra Club, he explored the canyons and the passes of the Kings and the 
Kern, and climbed many of the peaks along the crest. 

In 1914 a committee of its members was appointed by the Sierra Club 
to enlist the help and codperation of the State of California in the con- 
struction of a High Sierra Trail along the range. This committee was 
composed of Meyer Lissner (chairman), Walter L. Huber, David P. Bar- 
rows, Vernon L. Kellogg, and Clair S. Tappaan. Soon thereafter the Presi- 
dent of the Sierra Club, John Muir, died, and it was decided to name the 
proposed trail “The John Muir Trail” as a fitting memorial. As a result of 
the efforts of the committee the California state legislature made its first 
appropriation of $10,000 to finance work on the trail in 1915. 

The responsibility of selecting the route and spending the funds was 
given to the State Engineer, Wilbur F. McClure. Basing his decision on 
the information obtained by the many explorations of the past twenty 
years, principally by members of the Sierra Club, as well as on observa- 
tions of his own made in the field, McClure selected the route now fol- 
lowed by the completed trail as the official route of the John Muir Trail 
from Yosemite Valley to Mount Whitney. To solve the problems of trail 
construction he wisely secured the codperation of the Forest Service and 
arranged to have actual trail construction done under the management 
and supervision of its officers. This the men of the Forest Service ac- 
complished through the years, faithfully and efficiently, with the meager 
funds at their disposal for such a large undertaking. Additional appropria- 
tions of $10,000 were made by the legislature in each of the years 1917, 
1925, 1927, and 1929 as the result of Sierra Club efforts. Here ended the 
era of state assistance in the building of the John Muir Trail. 

To complete the trail on its official route there now remained two 
sections to be constructed over difficult passes. One of them, from the 
Kings to the Kern over Foresters Pass, was completed in 1932 by the 
National Park Service on the Kern River side of the divide and by the 
Forest Service on the Kings River side. The last section, up Palisade 
Creek at the headwaters of Middle Fork of Kings River and over Mather 
Pass to the headwaters of the South Fork of Kings River, was completed 
in 1938 by the Forest Service as the result of an appeal made to Regional 
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Forester S. B. Show by the High Sierra Trails committee of the Sierra 
Club, through its chairman. Forest Supervisors Booth, Benedict, and 
Elliott, of the Inyo, Sierra, and Sequoia national forests, codperated to 
accomplish this work. Shortly thereafter the region containing this section 
of the trail was transferred to the jurisdiction of the National Park Service 
by the creation of Kings Canyon National Park. Thus the John Muir Trail 
finally became a reality more than forty years after it was first conceived. 

Another important trail to render the high mountain regions of the 
Kern and the Kaweah accessible, was built in 1930-1931 by the National 
Park Service in Sequoia National Park under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent John R. White. Known as the High Sierra Trail, it starts at Cres- 
cent Meadow in Giant Forest, crosses the Kern-Kaweah divide to Kern 
River, meets the John Muir Trail on Wallace Creek tributary and proceeds 
to Mount Whitney by that route. 

The trails of the High Sierra are now the responsibility of the National 
Park Service and the Forest Service. The work to be done each year on 
maintenance is most important. Both services have always lacked suffi- 
cient funds, earmarked in their budgets for trail maintenance, to do the 
job of keeping the trails decently passable. The Sierra Club wishes to 
cooperate with the services by making efforts to have the needed funds 
made available, and by reporting where it finds trail repairs to be most 
necessary. Individual members of the Sierra Club can help in this effort 
by noting where trails are washed out, blocked by fallen trees, or other- 
wise badly in need of repair, while out on their summer trips, and on their 
return report the information to the chairman of the High Sierra Trails 
Committee. The leaders of the various outings should make such a report. 
The Trails Committee can then screen and consolidate the reports received 
and convey the information gathered to the Forest Service and the Na- 
tional Park Service for their attention. 

One of the original purposes of the club was to render mountain regions 
accessible. The club feels that this purpose has now been accomplished; 
that no more roads should be constructed in the wilderness area of the 
High Sierra extending from Yosemite National Park to Walker Pass; and 
that, with very few possible exceptions, no more trails should be con- 
structed. To future generations of mountaineers should be left the pleas- 
ure, thrill, and experience of pioneering and finding their own routes to 
the many high mountain basins, lakes, and peaks which abound in this 
great wilderness. 
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The Sierra Club and Science 


Re the time of its founding in 1892, the Sierra Club has had a deep 
interest in the natural sciences and on many occasions has promoted 
and published the work of specialists. On the other hand, the club has 
always had the staunch support of natural scientists in the promulgation 
and pursuit of its active conservation policy for the forest and wilderness 
areas of the western states. The scientists, more than any, appreciate the 
far-reaching and ultimate values of such a program: they recognize in 
conservation the handmaid of the natural sciences, and in the Sierra Club 
the unwavering defender of what is natural, wherever wanton destruction 
threatens. 

In the scientific interpretation and description of the natural scene, 
three distinct phases are to be discerned: first, the study of the natural 
feature, together with the collecting of appropriate data out of doors in 
field work; second, the investigation and evaluation of such material in 
laboratories or museums equipped for such studies; and, third, the pub- 
lication of knowledge gained in field and laboratory. In sciences pertain- 
ing to the atmosphere and to the stars, field work becomes all-important, 
and one might say the field absorbs the laboratory phase. In contrast, 
certain branches of the natural sciences of botany, zodlogy, and geology 
are completed entirely within the laboratory without field work, but 
both historically and actually, the systematic studies pertaining to these 
sciences begin in field work and the published results, directly or indi- 
rectly, contribute to our interpretation and appreciation of nature in its 
broadest and grandest aspects. The stratigraphic history of the earth, the 
classification of rocks and minerals, the evolution of landscape are geo- 
logical studies that have to begin out of doors. In the divisions of the bio- 
logical sciences having to do with the description and classification of 
living organisms, the student who is most proficient and discerning in 
field work is generally the one who will make the greatest contribution to 
the systematic phases of his science. Such a scholar contributes, not only 
to the fundamental problems of evolution and the origin of species, but 
also to those vitally important interrelations between plants and animals 
in nature. And always the completion of these studies is effected by a 
published account of the observations, descriptions, and deductions. 

Throughout its existence the Sierra Club has encouraged and aided 
the field studies of serious students on its various outings and much space 
in its publications has been devoted to the presentation of the scientific 
writings of specialists in various phases of natural history. Several decades 
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ago when the higher and more remote parts of the Sierra Nevada were not 
so readily accessible as they are today, the annual High Trips gave sci- 
entists the means to make observations and collections that otherwise 
could not have been made or only at much greater inconvenience and ex- 
pense. Such, for example, was the opportunity available to Professor W. L. 
Jepson who accompanied the club through the Yosemite National Park 
in 1911 and to the Kern River Canyon in 1912. The plant collections ob- 
tained on those trips not only served Jepson in the preparation of his 
Flora of California but the fruitful examination of the Yosemite collec- 
tions is acknowledged with gratitude by Dr. H. M. Hall in his Yosemite 
Flora. 

During the past decade the club has inaugurated the Base Camp 
outings which are particularly appropriate for students who may wish to 
make an intensive study of a limited area of the High Sierra rather than 
the broader reconnaissance type of survey that can be done on the High 
Trip. On these outings, camp facilities are established for ten days or two 
weeks in a favored locality in the subalpine zone, affording natural science 
students ample time to investigate the geology, zodlogy, and botany of the 
region. The discovery of fossilized invertebrates in metamorphosed sedi- 
ments at Garnet Lake on the 1941 Base Camp is perhaps the most signifi- 
cant single scientific contribution made by these outings, although 
important data on the distribution of Sierra plants have been obtained 
and bird lists have been compiled. 

Recognizing the importance of continued and correlated field studies 
in glaciology, the club has maintained for a number of years a standing 
committee on Glacier Study under the chairmanship of Oliver Kehrlein. 
On several of the Base Camp outings, snow-field and glacier data have 
been collected which have supplemented the systematic investigations of 
the committee. From these important studies much information has been 
obtained concerning the expansion or contraction of the numerous small 
Sierra glaciers that are the present-day remnants of the once-great ice 
streams of the Pleistocene. 

In the matter of publication of scientific studies, the Sierra Club has 
been outstanding, and its Bulletin is rich in natural history articles per- 
taining to the Sierra scene. Especially numerous are the geological papers 
in which the history, structure, and sculpturing of the range are described 
by such eminent and scholarly observers as John Muir, Joseph LeConte, 
Grove Karl Gilbert, and Francois Matthes. Zodlogical studies on butter- 
flies, birds, and mammals have been contributed by Vernon L. Kellogg, 
William F. Badé, Cornelius B. Bradley, Harry S. Swarth, Joseph Grinnell, 
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and Milton S. Ray. The botany of the Sierra and other California ranges 
has been admirably handled by such well-known students of western 
plants as William R. Dudley, Alice Eastwood, Willis L. Jepson, John G. 
Lemmon, Walter Mulford, and William A. Setchell. During the years, 
numerous important meteorological papers were presented by J. E. 
Church, Jr., and Alexander McAdie. William A. Brewer contributed an 
article on Cataract (Havasu) Canyon in Arizona and C. Hart Merriam 
wrote on the Indian villages of Yosemite Valley, while several shorter 
notices were done by David Starr Jordan. 

These studies, by so many eminent persons, render the Bulletin an 
invaluable source of information on the natural scene in California and the 
West, and they are proof of the deep and positive interest which the club 
bears to science. Thus is fulfilled one of the stated purposes of the club, 
the publication of “authentic information” on the “mountain regions of 
the Pacific Coast”; and in a broad interpretation of the words, these 
studies may also be said to promote and fulfill an intellectual phase of the 
first stated purpose, so far as the scientific treasures of our mountains are 
concerned: to explore and enjoy. 

In the last few years the many members interested in natural history 
have organized local sections in the Southern California and San Francisco 
Bay chapters for the purpose of studying different aspects of nature and 
becoming more familiar with the fauna and flora of the local regions and 
of the Sierra Nevada. In the south this has been accomplished by special 
lectures and field trips. In the north, field work and lectures have been 
supplemented by study groups in astronomy, botany, entomology, geo- 
logy, and marine zodlogy under competent leadership. Also in the north 
mimeographed Nature Notes have been issued which pertain to astron- 
omy, the botany and ornithology of the Bay region, the trees of the Sierra 
Nevada, and plant lists for areas adjacent to the club lodges at Norden 
and Tuolumne Meadows. All these scientific activities are somewhat on 
the popular side, as they should be, but they acquaint the members with 
the beauties and wonders of nature and make everyone more earnest in 
his support of the club’s all-important program of conserving and pre- 
serving for posterity natural features and wilderness values of inestimable 
worth to man and to science. 





The Library 


oo SreERRA Cus Library, maintained at the clubrooms in San Fran- 

cisco, contains books and periodicals in many fields, principally 
mountaineering, skiing, natural history, and conservation. A few of the 
volumes may be borrowed by club members for short periods, but most 
of the library is intended for reference use only. 

At the present time there are approximately 1,200 volumes in the 
library, as well as more than 100 sets of periodicals and many federal and 
state publications. The club exchanges its Bulletin for the periodicals 
of the principal mountaineering and ski clubs from all over the world, 
and this exchange material is bound and preserved carefully. Copies of 
current books, sent by the publishers for review in the Bulletin, are added 
to the library, and many valuable items have been presented to the Sierra 
Club by its members and friends. 

Of special value are the accessions relating to John Muir. These in- 
clude Muir’s letters to Robert Underwood Johnson and others concerning 
the creation of Yosemite National Park, received by the Club through 
the generosity of the late Albert M. Bender, Dr. Harold Crowe, and 
William E. Colby. Also in the library are early issues of Overland 
Monthly, Century Magazine, and Scribner’s containing Muir articles. 
Louise Million gave the library an autographed copy of the first edition 
of The Mountains of California, and the club has the other works of 
Muir, often in several editions. The library contains a few of the very 
rare complete sets of the Sierra Club Bulletin. Among other rare and 
interesting possessions are Portfolio of the Mammoth Tree Grove (Cala- 
veras Grove), published in 1862, and a first edition of Professor Joseph 
LeConte’s Ramblings Through the High Sierra. The gifts of many club 
members, and especially of Francis P. Farquhar and Glen Dawson, have 
helped to make this a very good mountaineering library, and it is unfortu- 
nate that space does not permit a more complete listing of these acces- 
sions, or of the many important mountaineering and ski-mountaineering 
additions acquired by Sierrans during World War IT. 

The Sierra Club Library was established in 1892; about 500 volumes 
had been accumulated at the club rooms in the Mills Building by April, 
1906. The great fire destroyed the entire library as well as all records of 
the club and all its copies of the Sierra Club Bulletin. Expressions of sym- 
pathy and offers of help were received by the club secretary from all 
corners of the world. Edward Whymper, an honorary member of the club, 
wrote from London: 
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“ .. . I hasten to assure you of my entire sympathy. The Club has 
been tried by fire, but it will, I hope and believe, emerge from the ordeal 
stronger than before. 

“If I can, by sending you copies of my own books, or can in any other 
way assist in the restoration of your library, you have only to command 
me.” 

Similar response was received from the Mazamas, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, the Alpine Club, and many individuals. By the fall of 
1907 the library was reéstablished at the Mills Building clubrooms. It 
has been expanding ever since. 

The library is administered by a committee responsible to the direc- 
tors of the club. The committee meets each Tuesday evening at the club- 
rooms. Classifying and cataloguing of accessions, binding, mending, clean- 
ing—these and many other activities keep the librarians well occupied at 
the meetings. A collection that was formerly inadequately preserved and 
classified is being protected for the future as well as being made available 
to present-day members. 

Perhaps the most ambitious undertaking of the committee is the 
card catalogue now in preparation. After several years of effort, the bulk 
of the volumes in the library have been catalogued by the Library of 
Congress card system and the librarians are in the process of classifying 
the annual numbers of the Sierra Club Bulletin, article by article, in the 
same manner. This work already is proving of considerable value in 
correlating Bulletin material with the other entries in the catalogue and 
its importance to all who use the library should increase as the catalogue 
nears completion. The publications are placed in the shelves in accordance 
with the Dewey-decimal classification system. 

In addition to books, periodicals and certain pamphlets, the collec- 
tions of photographs and maps are the responsibility of the committee. 
The photographic collection is outstanding and the committee is cata- 
loguing the photographs and albums, a difficult and lengthy task. On the 
other hand, the collection of maps is inadequate and it is hoped that it 
will be built up within the next few years. 

Among the photograph albums are Ansel Adams’ and Cedric Wright’s 
photographs of the High Sierra, many of which present vivid records of 
the annual outings. Then there are four volumes of photographs printed 
for the club by Ansel Adams from the negatives made by Joseph N. 
LeConte on his early trips in the Sierra. Many other albums of High 
Trip photographs and mountain scenes will be readily available when 
their classification has been completed. The Frederick Morley Memorial 
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Collection of photographs likewise has proved of great interest. This 
collection was purchased by the club with funds provided by Mrs. Mor- 
ley, in memory of her husband, who lost his life in 1921 while climbing 
the Cockscomb, near Tuolumne Meadows. Many of the photographs are 
by Vittorio Sella; several are the work of Fred Boissonnas. The club also 
has a collection of Mexican scenes, given by the Club de Exploraciones 
de Mexico. 

There are a number of valuable paintings at the club rooms, the domi- 
nant one being that of Mount Assiniboine, by Breuer, given by William 
E. Colby. Another recent addition is Ferdinand Burgdorff’s painting of 
the Sierra skyline, presented by the artist. Also on exhibition at the club 
library are Albert Bierstadt’s mountain scene in the Bubbs Creek region, 
a painting presented to the club by the late Albert M. Bender; a striking 
photo-mural of Mount St. Elias by Bradford Washburn; and two Yosem- 
ite paintings, one by Chris Jorgensen and one by Thomas Hill. 

The most important acquisition in the map file is a collection of maps 
of the Italian Alps and other European mountain areas, which the club 
received from Paul Zinke. 

The Library Subcommittee on Exhibits maintains a continuous dis- 
play of photographs and related materials in the rooms. On many occa- 
sions paintings and photographs by club members are placed on exhibit, 
and at other times the library’s photographic collection is utilized for this 
purpose. Each fall photographs taken during the previous summer outings 
are exhibited in the San Francisco and the Los Angeles headquarters. 

In addition to the principal library in San Francisco, the club main- 
tains a number of smaller libraries. Within recent months the Southern 
California Chapter has established a library in the Los Angeles office, and 
its library committee and the club committee are in the process of de- 
veloping a policy to cover both libraries. The need of an adequate library 
in southern California is apparent. The club also has a mountaineering 
collection at the LeConte Memorial Lodge, in Yosemite Valley, and some 
volumes are available at the Clair Tappaan Lodge, Norden. The com- 
mittee hopes to build the library in San Francisco into an outstanding 
reference library in all of the fields which concern the club and at the 
same time to make duplicate or specialized materials available to the 
other libraries. 
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Conservation In Kodachrome 


ype POWERFUL medium of the color motion picture was added to the 

educational program in 1939. Prior to that the various summer and 
winter outings enabled hundreds of persons to know the mountains inti- 
mately and in turn to spread the word of what they had seen and learned, 
but it became necessary to recruit the aid of more conservationists than 
could ever be brought into the mountains. Isolated public meetings and 
publications were not enough. Somehow the mountains must be brought 
to Mahomet. 

By means of the club’s 16mm. color motion pictures, vivid glimpses 
of the Sierra have been shown to thousands who had never been reached 
before. The success of the first two pictures, described below, has led to 
plans for further films, and it is the hope of the Visual Education Com- 
mittee to produce and distribute many new pictures of mountain travel. 

Sky-Land Trails of the Kings, photographed in Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park by Brower and Leonard, was first of the films, and came into 
being as a result of a report that during the hearings on the Gearhart Bill 
for formation of the park a senator pointed out that none of his colleagues 
had ever seen the country in question and it might be a pig in a poke. 
A small appropriation by the club permitted two thousand feet of color 
film to be shot during the 1939 High Trip, and a preliminary edition of 
the film was shown in Washington where it would do—and did—the most 
good. The film was further edited, and showings in the course of the fol- 
lowing winter brought in enough revenue for more film. Another two 
thousand feet were shot in 1940, and the total footage was edited down 
into the present 50-minute silent film, which is still in demand. It has been 
shown before groups ranging in content from Steig’s Small Fry to Helen 
Hokinson’s Best Girls, to students from grammar school to university 
level, and seems somehow to produce essentially the same audience re- 
action whatever the group. 

The film opens with a scenic sequence along the John Muir Trail, from 
the northern limit of Kings Canyon Park to the Kings-Kern Divide. It 
then portrays the various types of summer wilderness outings conducted 
by the Sierra Club, going into some detail on the High Trip, to show how 
the participant spends his four weeks in the mountains, whether he is a 
mountaineer who heads for the peaks with rope and ice ax, or a mead- 
oweer who prefers flowers, trout, swimming, or loafing. Humor creeps in 
often—unavoidably when it comes to the subject of mules and their mis- 
sion in transporting one month’s food and equipment for one hundred and 
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fifty travelers of the trail. The scenic background of the Kings River 
High Sierra is superb. The primary purpose of the film is to demonstrate 
how some of the Sierra’s finest scenes may be visited by parties who take 
nothing into the mountains that won’t pack easily along trail—and come 
out with them, leaving the scenes unchanged. 

Skis to the Sky-Land, completed in 1942, is a 50-minute silent color 
film comprised of scenes from two winters’ ski mountaineering trips in the 
Sierra by its photographers, Brower, Lewis and Nathan Clark, and Leon- 
ard. This fim had no legislative cause to serve, but it does seek to show 
that there is a more dramatic form of skiing than the common merry-go- 
round of riding up and sliding down one resort’s practice hills—and that 
ski mountaineering is possible for all skiers who can carry a moderate 
pack and who are reasonably good skiers. 

The picture shows many of the fine week-end touring areas in Cali- 
fornia—Mount Shasta, Donner and Echo summits, Ostrander Lake in 
Yosemite, Pear Lake in Sequoia—and explains briefly what manner of 
practice-slope skiing should precede the tours, using Clair Tappaan Lodge 
and Signal Hill as the locale. The major part of the picture, however, 
concerns itself with the first winter ascent of 13,705-foot Bear Creek Spire, 
situated at the head of what is probably the finest ski-mountaineering 
terrain in the Sierra; this was photographed in the course of two one-week 
expeditions, on which the size of the party ranged from fourteen to twenty- 
two. Much of the how-to-do-it of camping on snow is portrayed, showing 
in detail the various kinds of equipment that ski mountaineers enjoy ex- 
perimenting with, and climaxing in downhill runs over spectacularly open 
slopes of April powder snow. The film proves that this is a sport for women 
as well as men. 

Both films are available to schools and organizations. A small charge 
is collected wherever it works no hardship, in order to keep the revolving 
fund for motion pictures revolving. The Visual Education Committee also 
prefers to restrict the showings to groups of 100 or larger, in order that 
as many persons as possible may see the film in its lifetime. Since both 
films are silent and have a minimum of titles, exhibitions are by far most 
satisfactory if a member of the committee makes the showing, gives the 
running narration, and mixes in the background music that has been ar- 
ranged. The committee is particularly happy to make showings to armed 
forces rehabilitation centers, and feels that the entire visual-education 
program is more than repaid by the number of such showings made. 

New films—The committee began plans for new motion pictures. A 
scenario was prepared, and an attempt was made during the 1946 High 
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Trip to photograph part of a new outing picture, but since the would-be 
photographers were also the managers of the trip, they did not obtain 
much footage. Next summer they did better; Nathan Clark spent two 
weeks with the High Trip as cinematographer, and there is a good pros- 
pect of completing “The Meadow” in 1948. It is hoped that funds will be 
available to put a sound track on the film, so that incidental music to 
enhance its beauties, and suitable narration to reinforce its message, may 
accompany it wherever it goes. 

Also planned for, but not yet in the making as this is written, are a 
new full-length winter picture, and shorter features on burro trips, knap- 
sacking, and rock climbing. 

Slides —Color stills have their place, too, and a gift made by a gener- 
ous member started the Visual Education Committee on a program which 
it had long wanted to undertake. Charles S. Webber, known to many a 
club member for his beautiful flower photographs, gave to the Natural 
Science Section of the San Francisco Bay Chapter, a number (we can’t 
tell the number, because it is still growing, and rapidly approaching four 
figures) of 35mm. Kodachromes, as well as earlier hand-colored slides, 
from his own collection. Charles T. Townsend is one of the photographers 
who followed suit. The section realized that the scope and use of such a 
collection should be club-wide, and its Slide Committee has merged with 
the Visual Education Committee. When the laborious process of mount- 
ing and cataloguing the color photographs has been completed, it will be 
possible for groups either within or outside the club to borrow or rent 
selected series for special programs. Such series should be ready for circu- 
lation in 1948. The Visual Education Committee looks forward to a con- 
tinual enlargement of the collection by direct gift or by loan for copying 
from many of its members, so that the variety of programs available will 
increase. Announcements of series currently available will be published 
from time to time in the Bulletin. 

Circulation Inquiries concerning circulation of the club’s motion 
pictures or color slides may be addressed to the Chairman of the Visual 
Education Committee at the Sierra Club office in San Francisco. 





Bequests and Gifts 


HROUGH all of its early years the Sierra Club struggled with limited 

financial resources. Seven years after its formation the balance in its 
treasury was but $46.05. Not until the thirteenth year did this balance 
exceed $1,000.00. In that year, 1905, the directors wisely created a per- 
manent fund by setting aside $100.00 for such fund from the club’s then 
total cash balance of $1,107.09. In the succeeding forty-two years this 
fund has grown to $42,531.72, as of December 31, 1946. 

Perhaps the most important factor in its growth has been bequests 
and gifts from members and friends. Records now available are not so 
complete as to permit enumerating all the contributions received but some 
of them will be listed. Not all of them have been added to the Permanent 
Fund. Many have been used for specific purposes, in accordance with the 
wishes of the donors or the decisions of the Board of Directors. 

The first bequest was from the world famed English mountaineer 
Edward Whymper. It was received in 1911 and amounted to fifty pounds. 
It is altogether fitting that Edward Whymper’s name should head the 
list, not only because his is one of the most famous names in mountaineer- 
ing annals but because of his admiration for the Sierra Club. In his later 
life, when disposing of much of his mountaineering library, he held his 
set of the club’s annual Bulletins as one of his most treasured possessions. 
After his death this set was secured by the club’s past president, Aurelia 
S. Harwood, who willed it to William E. Colby and he has now presented 
it to the club. 

The second bequest was received in 1918 from First Lieutenant Robert 
S. Gillett who lost his life during World War I in an airplane accident in 
Texas on September 17, 1918. It amounted to $1,000.00. He resided in 
Connecticut, far from the Sierra, but he had a real love for the range. He 
specified that his bequest be used for the upkeep of the John Muir Trail 
or the upkeep of the Parsons Memorial Lodge in Tuolumne Meadows. 
This fund is now held in the club’s endowment fund and the income de- 
rived from it is devoted to lodge maintenance. 

During her lifetime the club received several generous gifts from 
Aurelia S. Harwood and these were supplemented in 1930 by a bequest 
of $1,000.00. In all, $5,000.00 of the permanent fund, derived from her 
generosity, is carried as the Aurelia S. Harwood Fund. It was her wish 
that the income from this fund be used, at least in large measure, for care 
and maintenance of Parsons and LeConte lodges. She was President of 
the Sierra Club, 1926-28. 
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A bequest of $100.00 was also received from Benjamin F. Seaver dur- 
ing the year 1930. 

In 1931 a bequest of $10,000.00 was received from Stephen T. Mather, 
first director of the U. S. National Park Service, enthusiastic member and 
ardent admirer of the Sierra Club. 

In 1932 Henry H. Palmer, long a member of the club and participant 
in many of its annual outings, bequeathed $3,481.63 to it. 

In 1938 a bequest of $500.00 was received from Alfred P. Redington 
to be used for something of a permanent character at Shasta Alpine Lodge. 

A bequest of $100.00 was received from Charles R. Holton in 1947. 

In 1930 the construction of a shelter hut on Muir Pass was financed 
in the club’s behalf by George Frederick Schwarz, of Brewster, Massa- 
chusetts. At the time of his death he had contributed $3,500.00 toward 
the cost of this project. After his death his estate made a further contribu- 
tion of $2,310.48 to complete the project at a total cost of $5,810.48. 

M. Hall McAllister has, for many years, made generous contributions 
for the construction, maintenance and operation of Shasta Alpine Lodge 
situated upon the club’s property on the slope of Mount Shasta. He also 
financed the placement of the cable on Half Dome in Yosemite Valley. 
Mr. McAllister has been modest with regard to his generosity and, there- 
fore, records of its total amount are not available. It should be noted, 
however, that it totals many thousands of dollars. 

In 1935 John P. Dexter gave the club some stock in the 12th and Oak 
Building and later supplemented this gift with cash so that $500.00 is now 
available for the improvement of the property in Tuolumne Meadows. 

The construction of the Peter Grubb Hut in 1938 was made possible 
through Mr. and Mrs. D. Hanson Grubb, who contributed a substantial 
sum toward the financing of this structure which is a memorial to his son, 
Peter Grubb. Many members added their contribution of construction and 
donations as they had done for Clair Tappaan Lodge. 

In 1946 Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Starr gave the Club $1,000.00 to be 
used as a revolving fund to assist in defraying the cost of publishing re- 
vised editions of Starr’s Guide to the John Muir Trail. 

In 1947 Mr. and Mrs. William Shand of Lancaster, Pa., gave $3,000.00 
to be used for the construction of a hut as a memorial to their son, Dr. 
William Shand, Jr. They also donated the mountaineering library of their 
son, and it is now made available in the rooms of the club in Los Angeles. 

William E. Colby has generously presented many valuable letters of 
John Muir, valuable paintings, and books. It was at Colby’s suggestion 
that a fund raised on the return from the Glacier National Park outing 
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in 1924 was presented to the club to be used in furthering the creation 

of Kings Canyon National Park. This fund was placed at interest and 

in 1939 the accumulated total amounted to upwards of $2,000.00. It was ‘a 
used most effectively in that year for the publication of a descriptive, ‘T 
illustrated pamphlet setting forth the reasons for the creation of this park 


and also in meeting the expense of its wide distribution. No single factor 9 
contributed more to the creation of this magnificent park. - 
The club is indebted to Albert Bender for gifts of not only cash but ” 
works of art, etchings, etc., donated during his lifetime and by the Bender be 
Memorial Fund since his death. These also include the purchase of val- “ 
uable letters of John Muir to Robert Underwood Johnson. of 
In 1912, the Soda Springs property in the Tuolumne Meadows was " 
purchased through contributions from approximately seventy members 
of the club in amounts of $100.00 or $200.00 each. The title to the we 
property stands in the name of the Sierra Club but originally the donors ~ 
of the purchase money reserved equitable interests. Most of these equit- = 
able interests have since been donated to the club; a few were exchanged - 
for life membership. he 
In 1923, Jesse Agnew, an enthusiastic member, gave the club title to on 
80 acres of land on the floor of Kings River Canyon. This is a very im- - 
portant holding embracing the westerly portion of Zumwalt Meadow and = 
extending across the river to Granite Creek and its falls. a 
The donors are legion. Unfortunately, a complete roster of their - 
names cannot be compiled from available records. The foregoing list of fc 
gifts and bequests amply illustrates their great value in aiding the club - 
more effectively to carry on its primary work of conservation. ; 
ni 
F 





Folklore 


” HE START took place on Saturday, the 13th, at 5 a.m. Some rode 
horseback out of the valley, but nearly all of the party walked out 
over the trail. Few of us will ever forget this delightful tramp, starting 
as we did in the cool of the early morning, avoiding the heat of the day 
with its discomforts and enjoying the views of the valley as it spread out 
before us . . . the trip was made interesting by the obstacles to be sur- 
mounted, and it was a sight to see dignified college professors, wily limbs 
of the law, deft doctors, and reverend clergymen join gleefully in rolling 
rocks, lifting logs, and shoveling snow to make way for the commissary.” 
Thus, in the Sierra Club Bulletin of January, 1902, did Edward T. Par- 
sons write of the start of the Sierra Club’s first outing, of its organized 
exploring and enjoying of the mountains. In the course of these outings, 
which have taken large parties alone into the mountains for weeks at a 
time, it is natural that many unique customs, traditions, and practices 
have grown up. Then too, certain conditions and qualities — limited 
amounts of equipment and material possessions; “obstacles to be sur- 
mounted”; variety of talents and accomplishments; love of the mountains 
and mountain life; joy of exploring fresh new summits, trails, and wil- 
derness country; satisfaction of gathering with friends and acquaintances 
around huge blazing campfires—these combined have inevitably brought 
forth many songs and stories, poems and jingles, plays and entertain- 
ments, expressing or suggesting the spirit and life of the outings. Many 
of these spontaneous expressions have been short-lived, to entertain or 
cheer for a moment, then vanish like the light of the campfire. Fortu- 
nately, some have been written down—for the most part in the Sierra Club 
Folklore Scrapbook compiled by Irma Weill—and it is from these that 
the selections appearing in the following pages have been made. 
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SIERRA CLUB SONG 


While the sun’s behind the mountain, and the frost is in the air, 
We're up and off and hiking on our way; 


We don’t know where we’re going and we don’t supremely care, T 
But we'll be there when the evening ends the day. 
Up the rocky slopes we clamber and then down the other side, po 


Through forests and across the roaring streams, 


Through a land of bright enchantment where vision opens wide - 
And we find the large horizon of our dreams. P 
REFRAIN thi 


Up in the mountains, free as air, 
High, high, high! tal 
Finding new life and ideals there, = 
High, high, high! 
Sierra campers out for the fun 


Of hiking from dawn to the set of sun, n 
With a song in our hearts when the day is done— pe 
High, high, high! Si 
Whether over flowered meadow or across the upland snow, 
Beside the stream, or on the rocky height, ke 
Our hearts are full of happiness whichever way we go 
And our days are sunny treasures of delight. 
Unafraid on snowy mountain-tops with eager gaze we stand; 
Our souls reach out to scale the vaulted skies; " 
As God gave us aspirations so he gave this mountain land, at 
With its lofty peaks which challenge us to rise. ye 
* * * re 
The words were written in Tuolumne Meadows by Albert H. Allen in 1915. ta 
As far as can be determined, it was intended that they be sung to the ex 
melody of The Whiffenpoof Song. The melody suffered some in being su 
handed from one summer campfire to the next for several decades, but al 
is now accurately and popularly known again by other than Yale men. 
Not even Yale men, however, are familiar with the studies in the life th 


history of several species of wildlife conducted by the late Judge Clair 
Sprague (“Tap”) Tappaan. Some of his descriptions are published here 


for the first time, as recorded at early High Trip campfires. It 
* * * M 
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RARE ANIMALS OF THE HIGH SIERRA 


ROCKTIVERA 


HIS very interesting animal is sometimes seen in the High Sierra, and 

belongs to the ungulata and is related to the porcine group. This 
species of rocktivera takes a most childish delight in boring holes in the 
granite with its brace and bit, which is a nasal outgrowth. No reason can 
be assigned for this mania except that the animal suffers from a hebe- 
phrenic form of dementia praecox. 

The rooting of our domestic pig may be inherited from its ancestor, 
the rocktivera. 

The rocktivera feeds on herbs and grasses. It is extremely playful, 
taking great delight in thrusting its sharp nasal extremity through the 
anatomy of unsuspecting strangers. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


This ferocious beast is a carnivore and belongs to the felis. It is nocturnal 
in its habits and sleeps in caves during the day. It is only found in the 
Sierra above an altitude of 10,000 feet. 
Its cry sounds like that of a fish, being often shrill and melancholy. 
It preys on the rocktivera and other ungulata but has rarely been 
known to attack Sierra Club hikers unless they had partaken of some- 
thing else besides hard tack, chipped beef, and raisins. 


Wooty GEHUTA 


This interesting animal is rarely found below an altitude of 8,000 feet. 
It is a primate and is included under the quadrumana. Of gentle disposi- 
tion and without weapons of defense, it was preyed upon by the carnivora 
of the region and was apparently destined for extinction but for its timely 
ingenuity. Fortunately it was gifted with a button hole at the end of its 
tail and a button somewhat further down from the tip of the caudal 
extremity, and by button-holing itself to the limbs of trees and remaining 
suspended, it found that the hair on its back dropped forward, giving it 
a most ferocious appearance. 

By assuming a pugnacious attitude it succeeded in frightening even 
the antiphlogistine. 


NuxvoMica HootTens 


It was noticed during the summer of 1915 that the trees in the Tuolumne 
Meadows had a twisted or spiral grain. This peculiar phenomenon was 
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brought to the attention of Professor Tappaan who immediately started 
an investigation with the following result. 

It was found that near the top branches of the pines there sat a small 
owl. This bird, unlike the rest of its tribe, is extremely curious and fre- 
quently demented. When the Sierra Club ladies arrived in camp the 
Nuxvomica hootens followed them with its eyes and this resulted in the 
bird’s turning its head around so often that the neck became twisted. 
Now in order to get the kinks out of the neck it was necessary for the tree 
to be twisted in the opposite direction. This the bird was able to accom- 
plish by means of its strong claws. 

It subsists on toads, beetles, and cockroaches. 


RING-TAIL RUSTACRUSTUS 


This carnivore belongs to the group “canis” and resembles slightly the 
prominent types. 

Living only in high altitudes, this animal ekes out an existence by 
eating dead angle worms. 

Unable to defend itself by giving battle when attacked, this animal 
takes flight. 

By means of its long legs it gets over the ground quickly and when it 
approaches spaces between rocks it is able to telescope its legs and squirm 
through, thus outdistancing its pursuers. 

The legs are quickly lengthened and it is able to travel under all con- 
ditions. 


Sipe Hirt GuAANO 


This rodent was found only on the steep side of Lembert Dome, but since 
1914 it has become extinct. 

The animal was able to stand erect on a sloping hill because the legs 
on the one side were many times longer than those nearest the slope. The 
guaano lived on lichens but could only feed when facing the wind; since 
the wind was always from the west until 1914 the animal lived in comfort. 

On July 4, 1914, however, the wind came from the east and the ani- 
mals were unable to feed. The wind continued and, becoming desperately 
hungry they attempted to face it by turning, but the long legs were on 
the uphill side and the animals lost their balance and fell to their deaths. 

* * * 
Every group of specialists has its specialized language, and as a result 
there is a Babel of tongues spoken within the Sierra Club. If the skiers 
have their slope dope and eggbeater, the rock climbers their Eigerman and 
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piton pooper, surely the summer travelers, with a longer tradition behind 
them, must have their own jargon, and a more comprehensive one. On the 
basis of two years’ experience as a member of commissary, in 1937 and 
1938, Ed. C. Turner compiled a partial list of the terms he heard—and 
perhaps a few that he invented. 


* * * 
HIGH TRIP DICTIONARY 


Alfalfa. Dried spinach. 

Bandanna. A square piece of cloth, usually red, used as towel, sunsuit, 
lunch bag, neckerchief, wash cloth, creel, headdress, apron, scarf, 
pot holder, terminal protection in case of torn pants, first-aid bandage. 

Bath. The process of wiping the dirt off one’s body with a wet towel and 
then washing the towel. 

Bloodhound. A hiker who always sticks to the trails. 

Boulevard. An easy stretch of trail. (Colby). 

Bridge. Two rocks in a 30-foot stream. 

Brunch. Lunch eaten about 8 A. M. 

Burlap. A well hidden and camouflaged burlap screen, said to be some- 
where in the timber behind camp. Difficult to find by day and almost 
impossible to find at night. 

Camp lizard. A person who stays in camp except when forced to move to 
a new camp. Syn: Camper. 

Cavalry. The mounted “hikers” and their fiery steeds. 

Celotex. Ryecrisp. 

Colloidal juice. Syrup. 

Commissary. The kitchen, and the personnel which keeps it operating. 
The only indispensable unit in the outfit. 

Commissary rat. A worker in the commissary. 

Creel. Fish basket. Not used on S. C. trips, because a willow switch will 
display a catch of trout to much better advantage. 

Duck down mattress. Mattress made from feathers off the trail ducks. 

Eyebrow glue. Faith that replaces the skyhook on the last overhang. 

Grandmother hike. An easy walk, hike, or climb, such as the climb of 
Mount Williamson. (A freshman once remarked that the reason they 
were called grandmother trips was that you felt like a grandmother 
after you’d been on one.) 

Leader. . .. (2) An experienced mountaineer who precedes a group of 
climbers to roll the loose rocks down the mountainsides. 

Lunch. The regret that there was nothing left after brunch. 
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Milestone muck. Dessert made of raisins, rice, chocolate pudding, and 
assorted corruption. 

Mule’s blood. Red jello. 

Mineral king. A geologist. 

Paperhangers’ delight. Cornstarch pudding. 

Pass. Stopping place between camps, where jam sherbet is served. 

Point. Either hand or foot: total, four. There is a fifth point sometimes 
used in emergencies on descents, and often in camp. (Dr. Crowe.) 

Quivering death. Any jello. 

Safety pin. A carabiner. 

Seconds. The dessert which you wish you could have after the sample 
is eaten. 

Sherbet. A mixture of jam and snow. 

Talus rat. A person who likes to travel on talus slopes. 

Thank-God handhold. The unexpected handhold that saves the climber. 

Valley pounder. A person who walks the valleys, as opposed to peak 
climbers. (Norman Clyde.) 

* * * 

Harriet Monroe’s is one of the best known names in modern American 

poetry, and if but one specimen of Sierra Club poetry were to be pub- 

lished, certainly it should be the ballad she wrote in 1904. There are many 

elements in it that are ephemeral, of course—and of what folk art is this 

not true? But there are still a good many mountain ascents that will 

answer essentially to her description on the following page. 





* * * 
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BALLAD OF RITTER MOUNTAIN 


Seven score and seven the number was 
Of them who took the trail, 

The gallant Colby at the head 
And Parsons at the tail. 

And valiantly from ’Frisco then 
They hiked by special train 

To do high deeds that none had done 
And none should do again. 

“Come forth, Come forth, my tribesmen all” 
The noble Celby cried, 

His crimson kerchief floating free, 
His luncheon by his side. 

“Dwell not, ye brave, with slothful ease 
In fair Yosemite; 


Lyell and Ritter ye await; 
Rise that you may be free.” 

Young Mackay then—a worthier knight 
Ne’er laid the hot cakes low— 

Shouted the war-cry loud—‘“Wha-ho,” 
And yet again ““Wha-ho.” 

And all the hikers at the word 
Put on their armor fine— 

Khaki and alpenstock, and shoon 
Spiked thick with hobnails nine. 

And forth they strode in goodly ranks, 
Waving bandannas red— 

“What man may dare this side of Heaven 
We dare on earth,” they said. 

“Lead on, brave Parsons, thou who ne’er 
Has quailed before the trail; 

Lead on to Ritter, may our legs 
Fail us if thee we fail.” 

Lord Parsons then spread forth his map— 
Stout as an oak was he; 

“This way to Ritter —On,” he cried, 
“None fail who follow me.” 
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Up rose the Lady Hoagg then— 
A haughty dame was she— 

“T go not thus,” she cried; “Stand forth 
Who dare to follow me.” 

Forth then the sturdy Balnaves stood; 
“A Scotsman leal am I; 

The Lady Hoagg has my faith— 
With her I do or die.” 

And the fair Bruckman, she whose name 
On many a peak is writ, 

Strode forth; “With thee for woe or weal,” 
She cried—‘“for thou art it.” 

And Lord and Lady Clemens too, 
And Squires of high degree— 

Seven doughty souls against the pack— 
Spake “On we go with thee.” 

“Give me an ass or two,” then loud 
The Lady Hoagg cried, 

“And we will conquer Ritter yet 
And curb his haughty pride.” 


“Yea, have your will,” Lord Parsons said— 
Grave was his courtesy— 

“Who break the bond, for weal or woe, 
They go not hence with me, 

But wit ye well no trail will tell 
Whither your feet would tramp, 

And ladies fair may perish there 
Nor e’er come back to camp.” 

Then spake the dame, “No fear have I, 
But if I perish thus, 

Bury me where I fall, and say 
‘She died,’ and make no fuss.” 


So forth they hiked their several ways— 
The fifty-three, the seven— 

On toward the mount whose white brow strikes 
The enameled gates of Heaven. 

And Parsons to his conscience said 
“Sith maids of high degree 
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And tender knights untried though true 
Do venture forth with me 

With Lyell first our fight shall be.” 
Then “On to Lyell,” he cried, 

“That wraps an icy mantle round 
His kingliness and pride.” 


The seven marched over all the world— 
No quarter there they gave; 

They ravaged Farrington’s, they washed 
In Mono’s azure wave. 

They stalked through Bloody Canyon too, 
And splashed its trail with gore, 

They gashed the ribs of Ritter—yea, 
And still they called for more. 

Up, up and on o’er steeple rocks 
Past snow that slipped and shrieked, 


Through chimneys built for Hades, still 
These valiant hikers streaked; 

And when on top o’ the world they stood 
Where they had vowed to be, 

With every one down far below— 
Lord Parsons, where was he? 

Yea, where was Parsons? Ask the wind 
That scours Tuolumne; 

Ask the fair maids whose lives he saved, 
Ask the fifty-three. 

To loftier deeds he hiketh on 
And none shall say him nay, 

E’en though the seven should climb to heaven 
By any other way. 


* * * 


But shift the scene from mountaintop to campfire and pile on a few 
more logs of lodgepole or albicaulis. Bring in the element of improvisa- 
tion, inseparable from man’s endeavors in whatever terrain he may be— 
resourcefulness described by Walter Huber in the 1929 annual Bulletin: 
“After much preparation, our annual theatrical performances were held 
near Lake Adolphus. A great flat-topped boulder served admirably as 
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a stage. A curtain was necessary. Material for the curtain and ropes for 
suspending it were available, but curtain-rings could not be found. One 
of our members, who is noted for his talent for invention, solved the 
problem by cutting short lengths of ham-bone and removing the marrow, 
thereby producing most excellent curtain-rings.” 

Then bring on the amusing campfire skits and songs. Few of them will 
stand up in print—that much we all know,—even if they were smash suc- 
cesses in their context. But Herr Doctor von Kronprintz, noted mountain- 
eer interpreted by Harold Crowe, would click at any program, and even 
retains much of his delightfulness in print. The good Doctor staggers in 
under a monumental pack (built up around an empty fibreboard carton), 
complete with all the mountaineering impedimenta that can possibly be 
tied on—ropes, crampons, extra boots, pitons and hammer, carabiners, 
mountain money, and schnapps. With pardonable arrogance he addresses 


his audience: 
* * * 


HOW TO BE A MOUNTAINEER 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Sierra Club of California: The object 
I hold in my right hand is an ice pick or ice axe, according to whether 
you adhere to the British or Tyrolean terminology in mountaineering. It 
will be evident to everyone at a glance that whatever you call it, it is 
still nothing more than a rather awkward walking stick on which the 
handle is too heavy and too big. You must carry one if you want to be 
a mountaineer, but you can see as well as I can that there is no use in 
the world for the darned thing except as a means of getting something to 
eat in case you lose your can opener. In fact, I defy anyone to think of 
any other useful purpose to which this burdensome equipment can be 
put; but nevertheless, I repeat you must carry one if you want to be a 
mountaineer. 

I shall also have to apologize for the pack which I am now carrying 
on my back—an unusually light one, only 200 pounds,—but I have car- 
ried a pack for so many years that I find if I go without it, I am con- 
stantly falling over backwards; and since once in a reclining position 
I tend to fall asleep, I feel that I must carry a pack in order to keep 
someone awake at this lecture. The lecture itself is a very good one. I have 
intended to deliver it many times both in Europe and America, and had 
I done so I feel sure I should now be famous in two continents. But it is 
intended for people who are not yet mountaineers, and this is the first 
time I have ever found such an audience because of the well-known fact 
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that three days in the mountains makes a mountaineer out of anyone— 
obesity, heart disease or rheumatism to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I have been asked many times to give a description of the recent 
ascent which Mrs. Crowe and I made to the lakes behind Pilot Knob. 
It is a very famous peak in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in California, 
U.S.A. The lakes lie just to the north of the peak. That is one thing about 
which a mountaineer must be very accurate—directions. He must know 
his points of the compass, and as I say, the lakes lie directly south— 
that is I mean to say west—of Pilot Knob and after we completed our 
ascent, we found the landscape just as we had calculated from our care- 
ful study of the map. There rose the peak, standing majestically above 
the lakes in a true north by north-westerly direction. And again many 
times I have been asked whether or not the ascent was difficult. Well, 
that depends upon what you mean by difficult. You and I would think 
this meant to ask whether or not you fell down frequently and skinned 
your knees or whether you are required to stop every ten steps to catch 
your breath. But no—a true mountaineer means by difficulty, that it 
required a great deal of study to determine the type of climbing tech- 
nique necessary to make the ascent. From that point of view, our trip 
was exceedingly difficult because there was not any place we could find 
that called for any technique at all. In fact, all we had to do was walk, 
and we can do that right at home in Los Angeles. 

There was one point in our ascent, however, which I must describe. 
I found myself on a ledge not more than six inches wide. Above me rose 
sheer cliffs for thousands and thousands of feet, reaching to the eternal 
blue of heaven and below me for two to seven thousand feet (it has been 
estimated differently by different famous climbers besides myself) was 
a direct drop into the eternal perdition of boiling water—at least it looked 
as though it were boiling. You can imagine my feelings as I stood on this 
ledge when I discovered that I was only standing on my left foot and that 
my wife was hanging by both hands on the toe of my right boot. Not only 
that, she was demanding that I get her a drink of water at once. Imagine 
my feelings! You and possibly I myself, mountaineer that I am, might 
say that I was scared damn near to death: but again you are wrong—a 
true mountaineer would say that he found the situation very interesting. 
Interesting—that’s a word you must learn to use if you want to be a 
mountaineer of any consequence whatever. Now you will undoubtedly 
want to ask what to do under such circumstances. The technique in this 
case and one which I have found useful on many occasions, is to shake 
the right leg vigorously. This leaves the right foot free to scratch the 
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mosquito-bite which you almost invariably get on the calf of your left 
leg at about this point in your ascent; and furthermore, your wife will 
no longer need a drink of water, having gone down for one herself. 

Another thing of considerable importance in this great sport is the 
fact that you must always avoid using any English or American words. 
If you go up a narrow gully, don’t say “gully” say “cheminée’”—that’s 
the French word for chimney. Of course there won’t even be a house 
where you are at the time, much less a chimney, but that’s what you say 
nevertheless. A sharp ridge is not called a ridge but an aréte which is the 
French word for fish bone,—the kind which sticks in your throat and in 
spite of the fact that our geologist friend and companion Professor Hills 
of Vassar assures us there has not been a fish on top of these mountains 
in at least six million years. Of course, as a true scientist will, he modifies 
that statement to exclude poor fish. If you climb a ridge sufficiently nar- 
row to have to straddle the rocks, you do not say you “climb astride the 
ridge” but rather that you “made the ascent dé cheval” which is French 
for going on horseback, when as a matter of fact you couldn’t find a horse 
foolish enough to go up such a place, not even in flights of imagination. In 
climbing such a ridge a sharp upright rock which blocks your way is 
called a gendarme—French again, this time for policeman; a very appli- 
cable term since no amount of conversation will budge either one of them. 

Another example of the ludicrous terminology of this sport-of-what- 
you-may-call-’ems is the persistence of true mountaineers in calling feet 
and hands by the name of points. If you are holding on to the face of a 
precipitous cliff by both hands and both feet, you are said to have a four- 
point hold. If you let go with one hand, you are said to have a three-point 
hold, and so on. The object of the game is to keep as many points as you 
can. If you lose four points, the game is over. 


* * * 


For all the professor’s mountaineering erudition, we'll wager that he 
was woefully ignorant of the recent technical advances in mountaineering 
equipment. Many of these have been sketched in the course of their 
actual use on cliffs and ski slopes and were presented to the mountain- 
eering world for the first time in a catalog of skiing and climbing equip- 
ment offered by the Little Gem Co., May Pridham, President. The catalog 
was compiled from a series of sketches appearing in Mugelnoos, and was 
published in the Sierra Club Bulletin, February, 1941. The catalog is 
reprinted in the following pages, in the belief that present members should 
be familiar with the devices described. 
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LITTLE GEM CO. 


May Pridham, President 
CLIMBING AND SKIING EQUIPMENT CATALOG 


LITTLE GEM PARACHUTE 


Never a dissatisfied user. 

Use the Little Gem Parachute 
once and you never will use 
any other. It is easily fitted 
to any rucksack. 





CAUTION: In using the ( 
Little Gem Parachute the 
climber must not raise his 
arms. However, in case 

he does make this mistake, 
the rucksack is still lowered 
in perfect safety. 





LITTLE GEM EXPOSURE COLLAR 


This is a specially designed collar 
for those unfortunate climbers who 
are unable to stand heights. The 
collar prevents the climber from 
looking down, so he does not 
worry about the exposure. 
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LITTLE GEM SUCTION CUPS 


For high-angle friction climbs. 
With the use of the Little Gem 
Suction Cups even the most 
difficult overhangs become 
child’s play. 

CAUTION: Not suitable for 


use on sandstone. 





LITTLE GEM ROPE NIPPERS 


Ideal for use when it becomes 


necessary to unrope in a hurry. 


SUGGESTION: When one 
member of a party is equipped 
with a pair of these nippers, 

it is advisable that the other 
members of the party equip them- 
selves with Little Gem Parachutes. 
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LITTLE GEM ROPING-DOWN BAG 


Provides a de-luxe method for 
roping-down. 

CAUTION: Do not let go of 

the rope. 
In an emergency this bag may 

be used as a substitute for the 

Little Gem Parachute. 


It may also be used asabivouac 7% 


sack when fastened to a piton. 





LITTLE GEM CLIMBERS’ HATS 


Useful as well as stylish. The \ 
ornaments are removable 
brushes especially designed 
for clearing off handholds. 
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LITTLE GEM ICE-AX 
CUSHION 


o5 


% 





Easily fastened to the 
head of any ice-ax. 
Without this cushion 
you do not get full 
value from the most 


common use of the 


ice-ax. 





LITTLE GEM SAFETY BELT 


This Little Gem Safety Belt adapts 
a new-type life preserver to the 
use of the skier. When the skier 
feels a spill coming on, a pullon 
the rip-cord combines two 
chemicals which form a gas, thus 
inflating the belt. After a spill, 

a second pull on the rip-cord 
deflates the belt. 





CAUTION: 
Deflate at once! 
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LITTLE GEM 

SKI BOOSTER 
Easily attached 

to any pair of 

skis. Especially adapted to 
the use of the “three-track” 
type of skier. The height is 
adjustable and may be raised 
or lowered as confidence is 
gained or lost. 


LITTLE GEM 
SUPER-GELANDESPRUNG SKI POLES 


The shaft of the pole is a strong 
spring. Simply insert poles, exert 
pressure, and take off. 

NOTE: Beginners are urged not 
to press too hard. 


LITTLE GEM SUNBURN PREVENTER 


The only sure way to prévent sunburn. 
All goozles are unreliable. 


CAUTION: This device is not adaptable 
to the use of the rock-climber. 
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LITTLE GEM SPRING BELT 


The belt is strapped on with the spring 
over the spot upon which a forced 
landing is most likely to be made. 





In case of a fall, the victim is 
immediately snapped back to his 
previous position, no altitude 


being lost. 


NOTE: Great care should be taken 





to land on the spring. Otherwise 
the belt is useless. 


LITTLE GEM RUBBER PITONS 


Guaranteed to fit any crack. As 
they can be pushed in with the 
fingers, no hammer is needed. 

They can be used over and over 


again. 


CAUTION: Due to the ease with 
which the Little Gem Rubber 
Pitons are inserted, they also 
come out rather easily. It is best 
to be equipped with a Little 
Gem Parachute when using these 
pitons. 








APPENDIX 


A Sierra Club Chronology 


1892 


Sierra Club founded. Officers elected June 4; certificate issued June 17. Charter 
membership, 182. 
Aided defeat of bill to reduce Yosemite boundaries. 


1893 
First regular Sierra Club Bulletin issued. LeConte map of Kings River High Sierra 
published. 
First Forest Reserves, advocated by club, established. 


1894 


Effort made to have patrol system established in Yosemite Valley to enforce regu- 
lations of Guardian, a step toward preserving “valley from the wanton vandalism 
of visitors.” 

Coéperated with leading Eastern societies in movement to set aside the Pacific Forest 
Reserve, which would embrace mountains about Mount Rainier. 

“Table of Elevations within the Pacific Slope’ compiled by Mark B. Kerr, civil 
engineer (formerly Topographer, U.S.G.S.), and R. H. Chapman of the U.S.GSS. 
Published in SCB, May. 

Seal adopted. Clubroom secured and furnished. 


1895 


Registers placed on six peaks, the first step in the mountain-records program that 
has been carried on by the club ever since. 

Joined in opposing attempt to cut down area of Yosemite National Park. 

Recession of the Valley by the State to the Federal Government, to form part ot 
Yosemite National Park, urged in talk by John Muir at Annual Meeting. 

At same meeting, Prof. William Russell Dudley urged establishment of parks in 
Coast Redwoods country to preserve some of the groves. 

Theodore S. Solomons completed his quest for a high-mountain route between 
Yosemite and Kings Canyon. 

1896 


Directors offered assistance in work of Forestry Commission appointed by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 
1897 
John Muir recommended that club make trail through Tuolumne Canyon. 


1898 


Sinning Cottage in Yosemite Valley maintained by club, in agreement with Yosemite 
Commissioners, as bureau of general information, William E. Colby as attendant; 
salary paid by club and by Commissioners. 
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State Board of Trade invited various organizations, including the club, to codperate 
in securing legislation for efficient policing of California forests. 


1899 


Urged the reservation of all government forest land about the headwaters of the 
Sacramento River system. American Forestry Association, at request of club, 
requested creation of a forest reserve to extend from Lake Tahoe around the 
entire headwaters of the Sacramento Valley. 


1900 

Assisted in efforts to save Calaveras Grove of Big Trees. 
1901 

First Sierra Club Outing conducted. Held in Tuolumne Meadows. 
1902 


First Kings River Outing conducted. 
1903 


First Kern River Outing conducted; first mass ascent, by outing party of about 40 
persons, of Mount Whitney. 
LeConte Memorial Lodge, in Yosemite, completed. 


1904 


Committee on Names appointed in interest of establishing appropriate names for 
mountains of California 
Local Walks initiated in San Francisco region. 


1905 


State Legislature receded Yosemite Valley to Federal Government, largely through 
efforts of club. 

Aided adoption of State Forestry Law, and in transfer of management of the 
Federal Forest Reserves to the Bureau of Forestry. Acting jointly with the Mazamas, 
recommended action for betterment of Mount Rainier National Park. 

Outing to Mount Shasta, Mount Hood and Mount Rainier (first out-of-state Outing). 

Southern California Chapter established. 


1906 


San Francisco earthquake and fire. Club records and library destroyed. 

Sent report to President of U.S., Secretary of Agriculture, and Forester, on Kings 
River Canyon and vicinity, to call public attention to the region and to induce the 
government to make it more accessible and protect it. 

Rainbow trout planted in Copper Creek and 15,000 Eastern brook trout planted in 
hitherto fishless waters of Paradise Valley, the beginning of an activity carried on 
by the club for several years. 


1907 
Began fight to save Hetch Hetchy Valley, counterpart of Yosemite Valley, from 
destruction (SCB, Jan. 1908). 
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1908 
Hetch Hetchy Valley granted to San Francisco for a reservoir site. (SCB, Jan. 1909.) 


1909 





Under auspices of the club, trail completed connecting Kings Canyon with Paradise 
Valley, opening up Woods Creek and Rae Lakes country. 
Aided in establishment of Glacier National Park. 


1910 


Devils Postpile and Rainbow Falls endangered by proposed reservoir; SC urged 
study and preservation as national monument. 
Extensive trout planting in Sierra. 
1911 
Devils Postpile National Monument, including Rainbow Falls, established July 6. 
Membership, 1,400. 
1912 


Soda Springs property acquired in Tuolumne Meadows, June 26. 


1913 


Joined California Associated Societies for conservation of wildlife, organized to secure 
protective legislation for Pacific Coast wildlife. 
Hetch Hetchy fight lost with passage of Raker Bill. 


1914 


Southern California Chapter completed Muir Lodge, in the Sierra Madre. 
John Muir died, Dec. 24. 
Membership, 1,797. 

1915 
Drafted bill for $10,000 appropriation for construction of John Muir Trail. 
Parsons Memorial Lodge built in Tuolumne Meadows. 
Yosemite Natural History Survey sponsored by club. 


1916 


Urged and obtained passage of bill in legislature providing an additional $10,000 
toward completion of John Muir Trail. (Completed to Center Basin.) 


1917 


More than 50 members in active service (World War I). 
Club protested cattle grazing in national parks. 
Membership, 1,951. 

1918 


Urged enlargment of Sequoia National Park to include Kings and Kern rivers and 
to be called Roosevelt National Park. 
About 140 members in service. 
1919-1920 


Supported Save-the-Redwoods League and protested threats to redwoods. 
Publicized dangers of sheep grazing on west slope of Sierra. 
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LeConte Memorial Lodge reconstructed on present site by Yosemite concessionaire. 
Fought inclusion of national parks in Federal Water Power Bill. 


1921 


Preservation of redwoods aided by state-passed bill for purchase of redwoods in 


Humboldt County. 

Bill for adding to Sequoia National Park in favorable position for passage. Club 
sent Francis P. Farquhar as representative to Washington. 

Trail down Tuolumne Canyon urged; built to Pate Valley. 


1922 


Campaigned to enlarge Sequoia National Park. 


1923 


Kings Canyon land, 80 acres at lower end of Zumwalt Meadows, presented by Jesse 
B. Agnew. 

First bimonthly Sierra Club Circular published, Mar. 1. 

Stone lodge at Shasta completed. 

Water power filings on valleys of Kings River region denied by Federal Power Com- 
mission (owing in part to effective club representation). 

Membership 2,699. 

1924 


Bill for enlarged Sequoia National Park failed to pass. 

San Francisco Bay Chapter organized. 

Mount San Jacinto State Game Refuge set aside. 

Sponsored legislation to create a state park commission and state-wide survey of 
lands suitable for state park purposes. 


1925 


Secured additional appropriation of $10,000 from legislature for John Muir Trail. 
Trail completed down Tuolumne Canyon connecting Waterwheel Falls with Pate 
Valley. 


Membership 2,723. 
1926 


Sequoia National Park enlarged to include High Sierra region at head of Kaweah and 
Kern rivers. 

Supported Calaveras Grove Association in efforts to save Calaveras Big Trees. 

Opposition to dangerous Stanfield Grazing Bill resulted in its defeat. 

Farquhar’s “Place Names of the High Sierra” published. 


1927 
State Park Commission activated after strong club support. William E. Colby, 
chairman. 
1928 


Urged acquisition of private lands in national parks by congressional appropriation 
matched by private subscriptions. 
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John Muir Trail completed from Blaney Meadows to Fish Creek, above Cascade 


Valley. 
alley 1929 


Tamalpais State Park established through efforts of the club. 
1930 

Muir Shelter Hut built. Harwood Lodge completed. 
1931 


Use of rope in rock climbing introduced to club by Robert L. M. Underhill in course 
of Outing in Yosemite High Sierra. Difficult ascents made that season: N. face 
Unicorn Peak, North Palisade and Thunderbolt Peak from glacier; E. face Banner 
Peak; E. face of Mount Whitney. 

1932 


Urged NPS to investigate Admiralty Island as national park for preserving wild- 
life, particularly Alaska brown bear, and as region typical of the southeastern 
Alaska wilderness. 

Point Lobos added to State Park system. 


1933 


Annual Snow Survey made under auspices of State Division of Water Resources, 
carried out by club members. 

Advised in Park Service plans for realignment of Tioga Road. 

Loma Prieta Chapter organized. 

1934 

Construction begun on Clair Tappaan Lodge, at 7,000 feet on Highway 40. 

Starr’s Guide to the John Muir Trail published. 

Joined Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 

Cathedral Spires climbed. 

1935 

Recommended that boundaries of Death Valley National Monument be extended to 
include portion of west slopes of Panamint Range, chiefly for conserving wildlife. 

Opposed building of another road into Kings River Canyon. 

Olympic National Park proposed. 

1936 

Endorsed general features of Forest Service master plan for Kings Canyon. 

Urged that Department of Interior maintain high national-park standards, and sug- 
gested that a division of the National Park Service be set up to concern itself with 
the great primeval parks alone. 

Membership 2,661. 

1937 

Advocated addition of Carl Inn sugar pine tract to Yosemite National Park. 

Disapproved proposed tunnel under Rocky Mountain National Park. 


1938 
Studied matter of proposed Kings River National Park. Club president accompanied 
party surveying area to be included. 
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Conferred with Regional Forester and staff in an effort to determine High Sierra 
primitive area policies. 

Protested proposal to dam Yellowstone Lake. 

Peter Grubb Memorial Hut completed. 

Urged legislation to improve an area in the watershed of Shasta Reservoir. 

First club Burro and Knapsack trips conducted. 


1939 


Campaigned for bill to establish Kings Canyon National Park; published and distrib- 
uted booklet to support Gearhart Bill; enlisted support of many national conser- 
vation groups that were at first adamant toward park. 

First Saddle Horse Trip conducted. 

Shiprock climbed by club party. 

Opposed amendment to permit leasing of State Park lands for development of oil 
and gas. 

Mother Lode Chapter organized. 

Favored inclusion of Butano redwoods in State Park System. 

Disapproved charge imposed by National Park Service on those climbing Mount 
Rainier. 

1940 

Kings Canyon National Park established by Congress. 

Opposed bill to authorize sale of state parks if legislature found them more val- 
uable for oil and gas than for recreation. 

Opposed bill to authorize the President temporarily to transfer jurisdiction over 
certain national forest and national park lands to War or Navy departments. 

Opposed bills to open up certain national monuments to mining. 


1941 


Codperated with California Roadside Council in endeavor to improve roadsides and 
regulate billboards. 

Opposed Winter Park Authority bill endangering the wilderness area of San Jacinto 
State Park. 

Aided enlargement of Anza State Park. 


1942 


Contributed toward acquisition by Park Service of Powers property, Tenaya Lake. 
Celebrated fiftieth anniversary of club. 

Favored maintenance of existing standards for wilderness and primitive areas. 
Winter Sports Committee group compiled Manual of Ski Mountaineering. 


1943 


Approximately 600 members in armed forces. Club harvest camps established. Out- 
ings discontinued. 
Opposed repeal of Antiquities Act of 1906. 


Membership 3,648. 
1944 


Disapproved road proposed for Kearsarge Pass. 
Favored preservation of South Calaveras Grove of Big Trees. 
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1945 


Active in work of guarding against exploitation, such as demands for grazing in 
California parks and lumbering of spruce in Olympic National Park under guise 
of war necessity. 

Unsuccessfully opposed enabling bill for San Jacinto tramway. 

Contributed to National Tribute Grove fund in honor of members serving in armed 
forces in World War II. 

Approved establishment of Robert Louis Stevenson State Park, Napa County 

More than 1,000 members in armed forces. 


1946 


Collaborated with National Park Service and Frederick Law Olmsted on landscape 
planning in South Fork Canyon, Kings Canyon National Park. 
Opposed use of Point Lobos Reserve as commercial motion picture set. 
Lost Arrow climbed by club party. 
Wilderness outings resumed. 
1947 


Campaigned for the preservation of San Gorgonio Primitive Area, Olympic National 
Park, and Jackson Hole National Monument. Opposed attempt by livestock men 
to hamper Forest Service control of grazing lands. 

Membership, December 31, 1947, 5,993. 








Ski Tests 


HE SreRRA Cus tests were adapted from those designed by the Ski Club of 

Great Britain and accepted by the National Ski Association. The club tests con- 
tain a few additional requirements giving greater emphasis to touring. 

When a skier feels reasonably able to pass a test, he should get in touch with one 
of the judges for his class as listed from season to season in the Bulletin and posted on 
ski-lodge bulletin boards. Test requirements follow. 


Fourtu Crass TEst 


Purpose: To determine the candidate’s competence to engage in easy cross-country 
ski trips. Good form is desirable but will not be insisted upon. 
Demonstrations required: 

1. Herringbone 50 feet up a 20-degree slope. 

2. Snowplow at least five yards, under control, to a standstill from a direct 
descent. 

3. Four linked stem turns, each through at least 120 degrees, executed slowly 
under complete control and separated by traverses with skis parallel, upper ski 
leading 

4. A cross-country tour two to three miles in length, over variable terrain, 
during which the candidate must demonstrate to the accompanying judge his ability 
to cope with ordinary obstacles, to use poles properly, to climb, to do kick-turns, 
and to run downhill for considerable distances without too many falls and at a 
speed of about half that expected of third-class skiers. Climbing devices are permitted. 

Alternative: Ascent and descent of approximately 500 feet vertical elevation 
to test reasonable climbing and downhill running ability. Proper right and left 
kick-turns must be demonstrated on the climb. Seal skins or similar aids permitted. 
Proper use of ski poles expected throughout the test. Time limits, depending upon 
snow conditions, will be fixed by the judges. 


THirp Cass TEST 
Purpose: To stimulate and measure the ordinary touring ability every skier should 
be ambitious to attain in order to enjoy all-day tours over mountain terrain. Fluency, 
assurance, steadiness are required rather than speed. 
Demonstrations required: 

1. Four linked stem turns in moderately soft snow on a slope of at least 15 
degrees, executed slowly under complete control and separated by traverses with 
skis parallel, upper ski leading. 

2. A right and left christiania to a standstill from a direct descent, the turns 
started at a speed of at least 10 miles per hour. Stem, open, or pure christianias may 
be used ; inside ski must not be lifted. 

3. Side-slipping to right and to left down a smooth slope, far enough in each 
direction to demonstrate control of side-slip and speed by edging and weight shifting. 

4. Kick-turns to right and left, both uphill and downhill, on a slope of at least 
30 degrees. 

5. Good form and effective propulsion on the level with the one-step and 
two-step. 

6. Step-turn to right and left at a speed of approximately 15 miles per hour. 
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7. Ascent and descent of a standard course of approximately 1,000 feet elevation 
if available. Climbing aids other than appropriate waxing are not permitted. The 
course must include the variety of slope and terrain encountered in ordinary touring. 


Seconp Crass Test 


Purpose: To demonstrate mastery of touring technique and ability to cope with all 
conditions of snow and terrain, including steep slopes and open woods, that are 
not unjustifiably hazardous. Marked steadiness and a fluent, aggressive style are 
required. The speed expected is approximately double that for Third Class, but not 
necessarily more than half that of racing speed. No kick-turns are permitted in any 
part of this test. Few falls are allowed. 

Demonstrations required: 

1. Four stem turns linking traverses in soft snow on a slope of at least 25 degrees. 

2. Four linked christianias started at a speed of about 30 miles per hour, ac- 
curately placed as designated by the judges, and on a slope of at least 25 degrees. 

3. Four linked stem christianias of shortest possible radius, with or without 
help of the inner pole, on a 30-degree slope of either hard or soft snow. 

4. Four jump-turns, linking traverses, preferably on breakable crust, on a 
slope of at least 20 degrees. Turns may be made with one or both poles. A momentary 
stop is permitted after each turn. 

5. Skating stride, poling for quick acceleration. 

6. No-fall descent of several hundred feet, maintaining fair speed on an open 
slope of hard snow including pitches of 30 degrees. 

7. Similar no-fall descent on soft snow. 

8. Long-radius, high-speed turn to right and left at 25-35 miles per hour (de- 
pending on snow conditions). 

9. Descent of a standard course of at least 1,000 feet in a fixed time limit, with 
but two falls allowed. The course must include slopes generally steeper than the 
Third Class run. 

10. A descent of not less than 300 feet of wood-running, dense enough to prevent 
straight running but not so dense as to prevent continuous turns. 


First Crass TEst 


The First Class award is made for excellence in either touring or racing. 

The touring award is intended as a recognition of perfected technique and 
notable performance, including leadership, in ski-mountaineering and touring. No 
person shall be eligible unless he has passed the ski-mountaineering test. 

The racing award is intended as a recognition of consistently notable perform- 
ance in representative and officially recognized national or international ski com- 
petition. 

C.S. A. RECOMMENDATIONS 
The California Ski Association, in adopting uniform ski tests, set up by resolution 
the following recommendations which are observed by the club: 

1. That a standing Test Committee of the California Ski Association be es- 
tablished. 

2. That the appointment of Fourth and Third Class judges be vested entirely 
in member clubs. 

3. That Second Ciass judges must be approved by the Test Committee. 
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4. That the First Class award may be made only by the Test Committee after 
its examination of the record of the candidate. Such award shall be made only on 
nomination of a member club. 

5. That all parts of a test shall be passed under the jurisdiction of one club. 

6. For the purpose of enabling skiers to wear either a separate badge or a readily 
recognizable modification of a club badge to indicate the passing of a test: (a.) The 
standing Test Committee, upon approval by the Executive Committee, be author- 
ized to establish a design for a separate pin and badge indicating the passing of the 
foregoing tests. It is recommended that this badge show by both numeral and appro- 
priate color the particular test passed. (b.) The member clubs be authorized to 
indicate the passing of tests by either the inclusion in the club emblem of the Arabic 
numeral of the test passed, or the inclusion of the following distinctive colors in the 
club emblem: First Class, silver; Second Class, gold or yellow; Third Class, red; 
Fourth Class, green. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES 
The Sierra Club has always emphasized ski-touring. This form of the sport, more 
than any other, fits into the purposes of the club, to explore and enjoy the mountain 
regions. With this in mind the following instructions are given to the judges. 

Fourth Class: In addition to the test, the judge shall satisfy himself that the 
candidate can run downhill for a short distance at moderate speed under complete 
control. 

Third Class: In addition to proficiency in the test, the candidate must, during 
part 7 of the test, carry a pack of at least ten pounds, contents of which must satisfy 
judges as being adequate for all-day touring. During part 2 the candidate should 
demonstrate four linked christianias as an additional gauge of proficiency and good 
form in the turn. Time limits in the downhill run will be fixed in advance by the 
judges, depending upon snow conditions. 

Second Class: Part 7 of the test shall be given special attention. The candidate 
must execute his soft snow turns with the same fluency as his hard snow turns. The 
soft snow must cause no unsteadiness in his turns. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND GENERAL REGULATIONS 


The tests are open to both members and nonmembers. A nonmember is entitled to 
a test certificate, but not to a badge. 

Before applying to be judged, candidates should secure approval by competent 
skiers such as instructors or advanced skiers of the several parts of each test to 
convince themselves that they are prepared for the formal tests. 

No candidate can be passed for any part of a test except by being judged 
formally and knowing that he is being judged. 

Hard snow: For the purpose of these tests, hard snow consists of hard, unbreak- 
able crust formed either by sun or wind, on slopes on which any soft snow has been 
well packed. 

Soft snow: For the purpose of these tests, soft snow must be so deep that a skier 
can swing to a standstill without sweeping the snow from the underlying layer 
of hard crust. 

Slow snow: No part of the Second Class Test may be taken on really slow snow. 
Tests must not be taken directly after a heavy snowfall or in heavy spring snow 
unless a steeper gradient than is specified is selected. 
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This restriction is intended to maintain the standard of the tests, since on steep 
slopes it is far easier for inexpert performers to accomplish fast times if the snow 
is slow enough to make straight running easy. 

The candidate should pass each demonstration in the order given except when 
judges decide a change in order is in the interest of expediency. 

No candidate may enter for higher class test and receive formal recognition 
before he has passed the complete preceding one. 

The various parts of the test may be passed on different days and before different 
judges. 

The Fourth and Third Class Test must be completed in one season. The Second 
Class Test need not be completed in one season. 

Not more than three attempts are allowed at any one part of any test in the 
same day, and judges should not allow more than one attempt unless they are satis- 
fied that the candidate has a reasonable chance of passing. 

The judges are entitled to refuse to judge again within one week a candidate who 
has entered for any part of a test before he has a reasonable chance of passing. 


Jupces’ REPoRTS 


Candidates are responsible for seeing that their Judges’ Report Cards are properly 
signed, both in detail and in toto, by the officiating judges and that they are sent to 
the Test Committee or its authorized agent. Failure in this respect might necessitate 
retaking parts of the tests or even the entire tests. 

Cards must also be legible at time of the completion of test. 


JUDGES 


Certification by one officially designated judge will suffice for Fourth Class, but joint 
certification by two judges is necessary for Third and Second Class Tests. In addi- 
tion, approval by California Ski Association Test Committee shall be required for 
the Second Class award. 

An official judge may deputize for the Third Class Test a person, preferably 
one who is officially appointed to judge in a lower class, to act with him when there 
is no official judge available for the test in question. 

The timed part of any test shall be in charge of an official judge, who shall 
also appoint starters and, if he considers it necessary, timekeepers. 

Judges for each class may judge in tests of that class or lower classes. 

A judge available for tests on a given day will post his name, test class, and 
time and place of testing on the bulletin board provided for this purpose in the 
ski lodges. 


Tue Sierra CLus SKI-MOUNTAINEERING TEST 


The High Sierra may be safely toured in winter if skiers are thoroughly capable of 
coping with situations that may arise. The preceding tests, designed to determine 
cross-country skiing ability, do not attempt to cover those broader phases of winter 
snowcraft necessary if one is to wander from winter sports centers and marked ski 
trails. To measure this comprehensive ability, and to encourage skiers to acquire it, 
the Winter Sports Committee established the Ski-Mountaineering Test and later 
prepared a textbook for it, the Manual of Ski Mountaineering, published under the 
auspices of the National Ski Association, and on sale at the club offices. 
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The candidate, in addition to being a member of the Sierra Club who has dem- 
onstrated his interest in the club’s winter trail and lodge system (this being required 
only for the Sierra Club Award), must prove to the satisfaction of the judges that 
he has: 

1. Passed the Third Class Test. 

2. Ability to use properly a topographic map and compass. 

3. Knowledge of first aid and rescue technique, including the treatment of 
freezing and the ability to construct and use a two-ski rescue sled. 

4. Knowledge of the basic principles of snowcraft, with special reference to 
avalanches. 

5. Toured on skis two full days during the winter season, with at least one 
overnight camp on snow, carrying an appropriate share of total equipment during 
the entire tour. 

6. Knowledge and demonstrated ability to use equipment necessary for safely 
undertaking a ski tour of several days’ duration. 

7. Completed the ascent and descent on skis of approximately 1500 feet of 
elevation, preferably on a peak, demonstrating a knowledge of proper equipment. 

8. Demonstrated ability on tour to cope with an average variety of snow con- 
ditions. 

Sx1 Pins 


The Sierra Club ski test pins are available to club members in good standing upon 
presentation of duly signed test certificate at the Sierra Club offices. They may also 
be obtained at Tappaan Lodge. The price per pin is $1.00. There is no charge for the 
first class award. 





Outing Equipment Check Lists 


HIs List is offered as a suggestion of items necessary or desirable on mountain 
Th The variety is as wide as the range of the Outings. That listed as “advis- 
able” is based on the 44-year experience of the four-week High Trip. Equipment 
for the other two-week outings must be adjusted to fit the weight limits prescribed: 


IN IN I ecscctcicseccasavacscersncensesipscins st 
Base Camp Trip ................... TT 
> aes a ee sania RLS He Ee 30 pounds 
BY CERI spentetersescesesness LR OE, RE ....25 pounds 


es aa sisi eineaiai ae conetiisinadgiiviceaipilanan ..15 pounds 
The Sierra trips are usually in a climatic zone equivalent to the region from the 
Canadian border to the Arctic Ocean. Daily shade temperatures range from 50-70° F.; 
night temperatures, from 25-45° F. Temperature in the sun is much higher because 
of the high altitude, low humidity, and absence of dust. Protection against glare and 
sunburn is unusually important. Afternoon showers are to be expected once or twice 
a week during July and August, with night storms occurring once or twice a decade. 


CoOMMENTs ON EQUIPMENT 


The list of “advisable,” with the dunnage bag, totals 20 pounds. If a knapsack is not 
carried, items listed for protection against emergencies should be added to the “ad- 
visable” in the dunnage bag. The balance of weight up to the limit set by each trip 
can be selected from “optionals” or other sources. Weights given are only averages. 
Weigh each of your items separately to make your list and then finally weigh them 
all together in the dunnage bag. Allow a margin for emergencies and moisture, 
keeping in mind “the iron-clad heart of the Sierra weigh-master.” 

Sleeping outfit. This should consist of a sleeping bag, which may be purchased 
from various firms handling camp equipment or can be made by doubling two wool 
comforters. Blankets are too heavy and cotton comforters are not desirable. The 
army down bags are excellent for comfortable sleeping at high altitudes. One is 
sufficient. 

A waterproof tent with a ridge rope, without poles or pins, may be taken but 
must be included in the prescribed weight limit and must be packed in the dunnage 
bag. Rain is infrequent, but must be planned for. 

Footwear is important. One pair of stout, well-fitting shoes is essential, and 
should be thoroughly broken in before the outing. The wear and tear on footwear 
on these trips is very great. Don’t spoil your trip by underestimating this. Hob-nailed 
shoes are not desirable. Rubber-cleated soles are superior. Many find canvas basket- 
ball shoes with heavy rubber soles or lightweight leather shoes with rubber soles very 
serviceable. Light shoes, sneakers, or moccasins are comfortable for wear about camp. 
Shoes for the trip should be tried out on some conditioning walks prior to leaving 
for the mountains. 

Socks. Experience has shown that if undersocks of silk, light wool, or cotton 
are worn with oversocks of extra heavy weight, the feet will suffer less from chafing 
and blistering. Shoes should be large enough for two pairs of socks. 

Sun protection. At high altitudes sunshine is extremely powerful. The eyes 
should be protected from glare by colored glasses or eyeshade. Tannic acid solution, 
zinc-oxide, or similar ointment is highly important for protection against sunburn. 
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CHECK LIST 


To WEAR ON THE TRAIL 


ADVISABLE 
Underwear—medium weight 
Trousers—of stout material 
Belt or suspenders 
Shirt—light flannel 
Socks—light for underneath, heavy 

oversocks 
Shoes (see comments) 
Bandanna or handkerchief 
Maps 
Pocketknife—scout type, of good steel 


Matches in waterproof case 
Optical glasses, if needed 
Cup 

OPTIONAL 
Hat—light, with good brim 
Dark glasses 
Watch—cheap 
Hunting knife 
Notebook and pencil 
Lip ointment 
Ice ax or cane 


To Carry ON THE Tram Every Day 


ADVISABLE 
Ozs. 

Knapsack—lightweight .......... 

Emergency kit—first aid, fire build- 


BM MII GING esicinsccssitinineccernsninornees 16 
Parka—or other windproof .................. 23 
Sweater—lightweight wool .................... 10 
Rain Cape—oil silk or cellophane ........ 3 


Flashlight (with fresh batteries)... 8 


Lunch sini ccdatlastandaa 
96 

OPTIONAL 
Extra emergency equipment .............. 6 
Headlamp—extra weight.......................13 
Camera and accessories ..........................56 
75 


In DunwnaGE Bac 


ADVISABLE 
I a al ge RRR eee neeest ern eee tRe ree er 1 
Sleeping bag (with cover) .................. 128 Sunburn lotion (see comments)............ 3 
Poncho or waterproof sheet— Waterproof bag for toilet articles.......... 3 
eae 26 Towels—1 bath and 1 face (OD).......... 9 
Pajamas—flannel ............. Siiaatdaniiton ..15 Mirror—steel or small size in heavy 
Underwear—lightweight ........................ 5 I pdaaenetste ii adenine Saisehaiaiaenanian 2 
RSS RR Ag SRI rere teen eR eR 5 
3 bandannas—large .......................c00- see Be IN ic iccccctoncsicenccits 1 
RO I acne oecsercnscincccesine 6 Extra optical glasses—if worn.............. 3 
III os icissssicstirseseicancstiareceounl 10 Extra flashlight globe—correct type... 1 
ES ROTL SLL AIA 32 Extra adhesive tape, gauze and cotton 4 
Toothbrush and powder or paste ........ 2 ~=Tickets, keys, wallet, etc....... aeoamaneiale 4 
Soap (for laundry too) ................---....-0-+- 4 320 
OPTIONAL 


Waterproof tent (army mountain).... 60 


Waterproof clothing bag ...................... 5 
Duralumin tent stakes .......................... 5 
Duralumin tent pole for ice ax .............. 2 


tasiacnimeaicitin 29 


Hand ax and sheath ..... 


Bivouac sheet (nylon raft sail, 


surplus) . pa sacapihs aiid 
Air mattoen—26 length - eee 64 
Air hip-pillow—in hip-hole, instead 

0 EE 





OUTING EQUIPMENT CHECK LISTS 


Aluminum canteen-hot-water-bottle 12 


Mosquito repellent ... 
Pocket roll or “pinetree chiffonier” 
Extra trousers .......... 
Extra shirt—light cotton 
Extra socks ......... 
Hiking shorts and shirt 
Swimming trunks or suit 
Oil silk lunch bag . 
Wash basin ....... 

MN IE siissasicinnn 
Shaving set ......... 
Sanitary pads ...... 

Foot powder ... 

Boot grease ..... ; 
Extra dark glasses - 
Extra flashlight batteries 
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Piton equipment 
Rock climbing shoes 
Packboard . 

Gloves or mitts 
Pocket level . 
Aneroid barometer 
Thermometer 
Binoculars . 

Playing cards 
Cigarettes, pipe, etc. 
Fishing tackle . 
Collecting equipment ................... 


Musical instruments (carried free)...... 
Songbook .. pect ean 


Selected reading matter 
Still camera and film .. 


Movie camera and film 


7 


Adaaritadinn® 
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Rock Climbing Section Membership Test 


EMBERSHIP in the rock-climbing sections of the Sierra Club requires success- 

ful completion of this test; attendance at a minimum of three scheduled 

climbs in the two months prior to the completion of the test; approval of the candi- 
date by the Committee on Rock Climbing. 

Completion of the provisions of the test shall be under the direction of members 

of the Rock Climbing Section, who have been authorized by the committee. The 

purpose of the test is to set a minimum safety standard for members of the section. 








DEMONSTRATIONS REQUIRED 


1. Be familiar with, and demonstrate a willingness to comply with, the rules on 
safety as set up by the section. 

2. Demonstrate ability to tie quickly and efficiently bowline, butterfly, and sheet 
bend, and to coil rappel and climbing ropes correctly. 

3. Demonstrate a thorough knowledge of the climbing signals. 

4. Demonstrate ability to belay safely (on upper belay climbs) using either the 
standing or the sitting hip belay, and to rig satisfactory anchors for several 
upper belay climbs. 

5. Demonstrate ability to rappel smoothly over varying angles and heights (mini- 
mum height, forty feet). 














Directors, Chairmen, and Life Members 


The following lists have been prepared from the secretary’s records and from early 
numbers of the Sierra Club Bulletin. Inasmuch as the records of the early years of 
the Club were destroyed in the San Francisco fire in 1906, the lists are not perfect. 


John Muir .. 

Joseph N. LeConte . 
William E. Colby ..... 
William F. Bade ... 
Clair S. Tappaan . 
Robert M. Price .. 
Walter L. Huber .. 


Aurelia S. Harwood ..... 


Duncan McDuffie - 


Warren Olney ) 
J. C. Branner sai 
Joseph LeConte \ 
Warren Olney .. 
Elliott McAllister .. 


Alexander C. McAdie .. 


Vernon L. Kellogg .... 
Clair S. Tappaan 
Walter L. Huber ... 
Aurelia S. Harwood 
William H. Wright .. 


J. H. Senger 
(Corresponding) . 
William D. Arnes 
(Recording) ... 
Elliott McAllister 
(Recording) ..... 
W. R. Dudley 
(Corresponding) - 


J. H. Senger 
Warren Olney 

J. H. Senger ... 

C. B. Bradley . 
Joseph N. LeConte . 


Mark B. Kerr 


PRESIDENT 
1892-1914 Phil S. Bernays .. 
1915-1917 Francis P. Farquhar . 
1917-1919 Ernest Dawson ......... 
1919-1922 Joel H. Hildebrand . 
1922-1924 Francis D. Tappaan . 
1924-1925 Walter A. Starr . 
1925-1927 Duncan McDuffie - 
1927-1928 Bestor Robinson .. 
1928-1931 


Vice-PRESIDENT 


1892-1898* 


1898-1899 
1899-1904 
1904-1913 
1914-1920 
1920-1922 
1922-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1928 


SECRETARY 
Robert M. Price 
1892-1898 (Recording) .... 
William E. Colby 
1892-1893 (Recording) ..... 
William E. Colby . 
1893-1898 Joseph N. LeConte 
William E. Colby ..... 
1898-1905 Richard M. Leonard . 
TREASURER 


1892-1896* 


1896-1898 
1898-1899 
1899-1915 


* Record of terms incomplete. 


Duncan McDuffie . 
Phil S. Bernays 


Francis P. Farquhar . 


Ernest Dawson . 
Walter L. Huber . 
Joel H. Hildebrand . 


Francis D. Tappaan . 


Walter A. Starr ..... 
Bestor Robinson . 
E. Stanley Jones 
Phil S. Bernays ... 


Marion R. Parsons 
Joseph N. LeConte . 
Walter L. Huber ... 


Francis P. Farquhar ............. 


Walter L. Huber .... 


1931-1933 
1933-1935 
1935-1937 
1937-1940 
1940-1941 
1941-1943 
1943-1946 
1946- 


1928 
1928-1931 
1931-1933 
1933-1935 
1935-1936 
1936-1937 
1937-1940 
1940-1941 
1941-1943 
1943-1946 
1946- 


1898-1900 


1900-1905 
1905-1917 
1917-1919 
1919-1946 
1946- 


1915-1919 
1919-1931 
1931-1935 
1935-1936 
1936- 
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HONORARY PRESIDENT 


Joseph N. LeConte (a charter member) ............1931- 
Honorary VICE-PRESIDENTS 


George Davidson ...................... 
Robert Underwood Johnson .. 
David Starr Jordan . 
Gifford Pinchot ............. 
J. Horace McFarland . 
James Bryce .......... 
Henry S. Graves .. 
Alexander G. McAdie 
Enos A. Mills ... 

Stephen T. Mather . 
Vernon L. Kellogg 
William B. Greeley 
John C. Merriam .. 
John Barton Payne .. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur 


I III siccsitcsinsctnsihiutionivsiaiatectiok 
Warren Olney ......................... 
joan C. Benmner ..................... 
William D. Armes .............. 
J. Henry Senger . 
eee 
David Starr Jordan ..... 
Willard D. Johnson ...... 
Robert M. Price .................. 
1898-1900; 
Joseph LeConte ........................ 
Elliott McAllister ..... 
George Davidson .... . 
Cornelius B. Bradley ............ 
J. M. Stillman ... 
Dorville Libby 
5 |” ae 
Joseph N. LeConte 
Clarence L. Cory 
Walter E. Magee : 
William E. Colby ............... 
Warren Gregory ........................ 
James S. Hutchinson ............. 
Alexander G. McAdie .............. 
Edward T. Parsons .................. 
William F. Bade .................... : 


1905-1911 Robert G. Sproul ..... .1933- 
1905-1937 William H. Wright ..... ..1936- 
..1905-1931 Horace M. Albright .1937- 
.1905-1912 Francois E. Matthes - .1937- 
1912- Robert M. Price ...... 1938-1940 
1912-1922. Marion R. Parsons ... ..1938- 
1912-1920 Duncan McDuffie . 1941-1943+ 
1913-1917 1947- 
1915-1920 Newton B. Drury .. ..1942- 
1916-1930 Willis Linn Jepson ..... ..1942- 
1920-1937 Joel H. Hildebrand .. 1943-19457 
1920-1937 1947- 
.1923-1945 Donald B. Tresidder . .1943- 
1923-1934 Frederick Law Olmsted . -1945- 
1929- Randall Henderson . .1947- 
DrREcTORS 
Until 1922 there were nine directors; since then fifteen, elected annually. 
1892-1914 E. C. Franklin ......... ...1909-1911; 
1892-1909 1913-1914 
1892- * Willoughby Rodman . 1909-1915 
1892- * William C. Morgan . 1910-1912 
....1892-1898 Vernon L. Kellogg . 1911-1920 
...1892- * Clair S. Tappaan . ....1912-1932 
..1892-1903 David P. Barrows ............ ve------1 914-1915 
.1892- * Marion R. Parsons ............ -1914-1938 
1892- *; Charles P. Douglass - 1915-1916 
1915-1938 Walter L. Huber ..... .1915- 
* -1898 Albert H. Allen ....... 1916-1919 
. * -1904 Phil S. Bernays .. 1919- 
* -1910 Payson J. Treat . 1920-1932 
* -1902 Edith Bridges . 1922-1924 
. * -1898 Ernest Dawson 1922-1925; 
. * -1896 1926-1937 
1898-1909 Aurelia S. Harwood 1922-1928 
..1898-1940 M. Hall McAllister . .1922-1926 
...1899-1901 Duncan McDuffie ......... ...1922-1923; 
..1899-1900 1925-1926; 1928-1941; 1943-1946 
1900- Walter Mulford .... 1922-1923; 
1902-1904 1925-1926 
..1903-1907. C. Nelson Hackett ... ..1923-1924 
1904-1913 Ralph Arthur Chase .. -1924-1925 
1904-1914 Francis P. Farquhar .1924- 
1907-1936 Charles J. Fox . 1924-1925 


t Re-elected a Director. 


* Record of terms incomplete. 
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William H. Wright . 1925-1931 Walter A. Starr .. 1937- 
Herbert S. Adair ... 1926-1928; Oliver Kehrlein ....... .1938- 

1929-1935 Richard M. Leonard 1938-1943 ;§ 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt ..1926-1927 1946- 
Caroline E. Tracy .. ..1927-1928 E. Stanley Jones 1940-1941; 
Chester H. Rowell .. 1928-1933 1943-1946 
Edward Rainey ........... 1931-1932 David R. Brower . 1941-1943 ;§ 
Virginia Best Adams . .1932-1934 1946- 
Francis D. Tappaan .. 1932-1943 Norman B. Livermore, Jr. ..1941-1943 ;§ 
D. Raymond Brothers 1932-1933 1946- 
i ee ..1933-1935 Leland Curtis .. 1943-1946 
Lewis F. Clark ........ 1933-1943;§ Charlotte E. Mauk 1943- 

1946- Harold E. Crowe 1943-1946 
Ansel Adams ....... 1934- Harriet T. Parsons 1943-1946 
Bestor Robinson . 1935-1943;§ Arthur H. Blake . 1943-1944 

1946- Dean S. Curtis . 1944-1945 
Joel H. Hildebrand 1935-1943; Frank H. Lewis . 1944-1045 

1945-1947. Weldon F. Heald 1945-1946; 
Samuel Merrill . 1936-1937 1947- 
Glen Dawson 1937-1944 ;§ 

1947- 

* * * 


Epitors oF THE SrerrA CLuB BULLETIN 


J. Henry Senger, Chairman ... vecesceceeseeeeeeeee 892-1894 (1:1-1:4) 
Cornelius Beach Bradley............... sieiisintiiaasaaala 1895-1897 (1:5-2:2) 
Warren Gregory .................... -.---1898-1899 (2:3-2:6) 
David Starr Jordan, Chairman .....1900-1903 (3:1-4:3) 
James S. Hutchinson, Jr. .... ..1903-1904 (4:4-5:2) 
Elliott McAllister ...... .----1905-1910 (5:3-7:4) 
William Frederic Badé 1911-1922 (8:1-11:3) 
C. Nelson Hackett .. 1923-1924 (11:4-12:1) 
James S. Hutchinson, Jr. ra 1925 (12:2) 
Francis P. Farquhar ...1926-1946 (12:3-31:2) 
David R. Brower ..1946- (31:3- ) 


CHAIRMEN OF CLUB COMMITTEES 


The names of the committees have not always been as shown. The Lodge Committee 
was first known as the LeConte Memorial Lodge Committee, and later as the LeConte 
and Parsons Lodge Committee. The Library Committee was first indicated only by 
the title, Librarian; Badé was actually chairman of a Committee on Archives. Visual- 
education was first conceived under the name Motion Picture Collection Committee. 
The succession of chairmen for Mountaineering presided over committees on registers, 
on nomenclature, on mountain records and place names. Conservation study was car- 
ried on by a Committee on Legislation in early years, and later by a National Park 
and Forest Policy Committee. The scope of the committees has usually changed 
somewhat as the name changed, as was sometimes modified or extended without an 


§ Entered the Armed Forces. 
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accompanying change of name. The chief revelation of this tabulation is that there 
has been a high degree of continuity in the main committees, and that continuity has 
served them well. Members should not infer from the frequency with which some 
names occur, however, that either the committees or the personnel concerned are 
static. There is a constant search and a constant need for new talent. 


OUTING TRAILS 
William E. Colby 1901-1937. Walter L. Huber ....... 1929-1930 
Richard M. Leonard 1937-1942 Walter A. Starr . . . ..1936-1941 
Herbert L. Breed . 1942-1946 Arthur H. Blake ..1941-1946 
Richard M. Leonard ....... 1946- Walter A. Starr ....... ee 
LODGE VISUAL EDUCATION 
E. T. Parsons .......... 1905-1914 Nathan C. Clark .. ......1933-1937 
Marion Randall Parsons 1914-1917. David R. Brower . ..1939-1943 
J. N. LeConte ... 1917-1931 Doris F. Leonard 1943-1947 
Peter J. Van Oosting ................1931-1933 Charlotte E. Mauk . ....1947- 
Lewis F. Clark ............ 1933-1943 
Arthur H. Blake .. 1943-1946 WINTER SPORTS 
Alex Hildebrand . ; 1946- Bestor Robinson ........ 1932-1943 
Richard H. Felter ....-.1943-1946 
LIBRARY Lewis F. Clark .1946- 
Nell L. Taggard ............... 1915-1918 
Wallace Bradeford ........... 1918-1921 GLACIER STUDY 
Francis P. Farquhar 1923-1924 Oliver Kehrlein ........... vessseeeeeee 933- 
W. F. Badé 1929-1930 
May Dornin ..... : 1933-1934 CONSERVATION 
Louis N. Rice ..... 1934-1936 Walter A. Starr .........................1940-1941 
Louise Hildebrand ™ 1936-1937 Weldon F. Heald sesecesseeseeeeeel 945-1946 
Alfred E. Weiler ......... 1938- pd ae 1946- 
MOUNTAINEERING SIERRA BIGHORN 
Oliver Kehrlein ............ ......1933-1934 Arthur H. Blake ........................1941- 
Richard M. Leonard ... 1934-1936 
Arthur H. Blake ..... -.-..-+.1936-1940 CLAIR TAPPAAN LODGE 
David R. Brower . 1940-1943 Lewis F. Clark .. -1934-1943 
Arthur H. Blake ............. 1943-1946 Richard Burnley ; 1943-1947 
Raffi Bedayn .............. ..-..1946- | Ao 
PATRON MEMBERS 
D. Hanson Grubb William Shand 
M. Hall McAllister Walter A. Starr 
Honorary Lire MEMBERS 
E. C. Andrews *Edwin T. Blake 
Wallace W. Atwood Arthur H. Breed 
*Louis Bartlett Harold C. Bryant 
M. A. Benedict John P. Buwalda 


* Charter member 
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Henry B. Clark 
*William Denman 
Alice Eastwood 
Lincoln Ellsworth 
Bertrand W. Gearhart 
Henry S. Graves 
Jesse R. Hall 
*James S. Hutchinson 
Herbert C. Jones 
Frank A. Kittredge 
*Andrew C. Lawson 
E. P. Leavitt 


Lire MEMBERS 


Lucy B. Adams 
Marvin O. Adams 
Thomas C. Adams 
Harold H. Alvarez 
Walter C. Alvarez 
Marjorie E. Angelo 
Lucile Soulé Arnon 
Anne Arrants 
Kasson Avery 

Russ Avery 

Mrs. William F. Badé 
Raymond H. Bailey 
J. R. Baker 
Franklin J. Banker 
James H. Barbour 
Alice L. Bates 

J. W. Beardsley 
Robert M. Becker 
Mary S. Bell 

Carl B. Benson 
Karl Bermel 

L. A. Birchley 
Helen Blasdale 

E. C. Bonner 
Walter C. Borchers 
Charlotte Weatherill Bosworth 
Ethel Boulware 
Richard L. Bower 
Mary L. Bowerman 
Mrs. H. P. Bracelin 
Robert R. Breckenfeld 
Herbert L. Breed 
Warren R. Breed 


* Charter member 


Lawrence C. Merriam 
Walter Mulford 
*Charles Palache 

T. S. Palmer 
Nicholas Roosevelt 
Chester H. Rowell 
E. T. Scoyen 

S. B. Show 

Albert W. Stevens 
Owen A. Tomlinson 
*Edwin C. Van Dyke 
John R. White 


Norman Bright 

David R. Brower 

Ross J. Brower 

Mrs. Wm. Clark Brown 
Carrie A. Burlingame 
Bernice Burnley 
Laurence Burnley 
Richard N. Burnley 
Sidney Bymel 

Brighton C. Cain 

Gail Calmerton 

Lena R. Carlton 

Philip S. Carlton, Jr. 
Herbert C. Carrasco 
Edgar M. Cerf 

Edwin Chamberlain 
Henry G. Chamberlain 
Mrs. Henry G. Chamberlain 
Helen E. Chapin 

Cicely M. Christy 
Lewis F. Clark 

Nathan C. Clark 

Zelda V. Clifford 
Norman Clyde 

Sidney E. Cochran 
Stephen James Connolly 
Elizabeth M. Cook 
Sophia Cramer 

Hilary H. Crawford, Jr. 
Egerton Crispin 

Rachel P. Crouch 
Harold E. Crowe 
William S. Danforth 
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Glen Dawson 
Marshall Dawson 
Muir Dawson 

Julia E. Dearth 
Helen C. de Fremery 
Wallace D. Degen 
Robert R. Delareuile 
John R. Dempster 
Margaret Place de Rojas 
John P. Dexter 
Marjory H. Dickieson 
Edward Osborn Donald 
Harold J. Dondero 
Louise Morlock Dostal 
R. Harvey Dowling 
Jerome C. Draper, Jr. 
Eleanor Breed Dumm 
Janet Dumm 

John R. Dumm 

John S. Duryea 

Alta F. J. Du Vall 
John A. Dyer 

Jules Eichorn 

Virginia L. Elliott 
Herbert B. Ellis 
Alfred I. Esberg 
David B. Farquhar 
Francis P. Farquhar 
Marjory Farquhar 
Peter Farquhar 

Roger P. Farquhar 
Suzanne Farquhar 
Knox Farrand 

Stephen M. Farrand 
Adeline Fau 

Philip Faulconer 
Joseph P. Ferry 
Walter C. Ficklin 

Mrs. Walter C. Ficklin 
Rudolph S. Fink 
Aileen Fisk 

Margaret E. B. Fleming 
Mrs. H. W. Forbes 
Elizabeth Fredendall 
Homer M. Fuller 
Leonard F. Fuller 
Antonio Gamero 
Howard S. Gates 


Mary Gillett 

Alma Gockley 
Gladys G. Gorman 
H. W. Greenhood 
Quentin Griffiths 
Alston H. Haggerty 
Warren Hall 

A. Stanley Hardman 
James R. Harkins 
Thomas O. Harland 
Carol A. Harriman 
George D. Hart 
Marian Hart 
Catherine E. Harwood 
Paul Harwood 
Charles deB. Haseltine 
Olcott Haskell 
Madeline C. Haslett 
Mrs. S. M. Haslett 

S. M. Haslett, Jr. 
Richard Hawthorne 
Wallace D. Hayes 
Marguerite Hayward 
Amy E. Heggie 
Walter Heninger 
Helen Henry 

Wm. R. Hewlett 
Milton Hildebrand 
Roger H. Hildebrand 
John C. Hoagland 
Frederick B. Holmes 
H. Donald Holser 
W. L. Honnold 

H. C. Hopkins 
Hermann L. Horn 
John Thomas Howell 
Russell Hubbard 
Charles A. Huff 
Dorothy H. Huggins 
Ray Ingwersen 

Elise Hart Jacobsen 
Sidney F. Jenkins 
Grace Scripps Johanson 
Frederick O. Johnson 
Myrtle E. Johnson 
Paul F. Johnson 
Richard G. Johnson 
William G. Johnson 
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E. Stanley Jones 
Marion Jones 

Haven Jorgensen 

Lucy Joy 

Thomas H. Jukes 
Kenneth Edgar Kahn 
Boynton S. Kaiser 
Forrest H. Keck 

H. Paul Kegley 

Alice Joy Keith 
Frederic R. Kelley 
Collier Carter Kimball 
H. Stewart Kimball 
Dorothy M. Kinkade 
Charlotte Lowes Knight 
Carl B. Koford 
Edward W. Koskinen 
Leslie W. Kosmopoulos 
Howard A. Koster 
Hildreth L. Kotsch 
Martha Hack Kunstorff 
Harriet M. Kurtz 

W. S. Ladd 

Mary B. Leasure 
Helen M. LeConte 
Caroline M. Leete 
Gertrude Leland 
George H. Lemman 
Doris F. Leonard 

John R. Leonard 
Richard M. Leonard 
Agnes E. Lewis 

Frank H. Lewis 
Martha Elizabeth Lewis 
Norman B. Livermore, Ir. 
George D. Louderback 
Paul Love 

Theodore B. Lyman 
Clara Macomber 
Hallan N. Marsh 
Edwin J. Marshall, IT 
Harry Lee Martin 
John Henry Mattern 
Charlotte E. Mauk 
Richard Mayer 

David H. McAlpin 
Douglas H. McDonald 
Ella B. McElligott 


John T. McLane, Jr. 
Frances W. McLaughlin 
Hubert J. McNoble 
Bertha M. McPherson 
Dorothy M. McVicker 
Susanne M. Merkle 
Louise C. Million 
Mary Haskell Minis 
Oscar Mitchell, Jr. 
Mrs. Frederick Morley 
Thomas Morley 
Mark M. Morris 

Eliot B. Moses 
Theodora Munscher 
Bernice Mummert Nelson 
Hilding Nelson 

Julia M. Neppert 
Lulie Nettleton 
Andrew E. Neuenberg 
Violet Neuenberg 
Ernst Newburger 
Nelson P. Nies 

Einar Nilsson 

Robert Ogg 

Helen W. Oliver 

P. A. Oliver 

Daimar F. Paddock 
Joseph A. Parizek, Jr. 
Rudy W. Parizek 
Force Parker 

Howard G. Parker 
Susan T. Parks 
Jerome H. Parrish 
Harriet T. Parsons 
Jane Taylor Paxson 
Frances D. Payne 
Palmer Pederson 

Ray F. Pedregon 
Andrew O. Porter 
David Powell 

Ruth E. Prager 
William H. Pratt 

L. T. Price 

Robert J. Ramstad 

S. Lee Rasmussen 
Richard A. Ray 
James Rennie 

Louis N. Rice 
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Dora M. Robbins 
Eva L. Robbins 
Bestor Robinson 
Edward B. Robinson 
Helen M. Roets 
Doris Price Rowlands 
Harlow W. Russ 
Theodore D. Sanford 
Peggy Saunders 
Thomas W. Saunders 
Elliot Sawyer 

B. F. Schmidt 

Alfred Schmitz 
Marion Gray Schoch 
Helen Schonborn 
Robert J. Schonborn 
Janet Ronneberg Sedgwick 
Rosa M. Selle 

H. M. Severance 
Frances L. Shaw 
Barbara Shire 

Paul Sikora 

Ruth D. Simpson 
Elizabeth B. Smith 
Elizabeth R. Smith 
S. Marcia Snyder 
Allan M. Starr 

Allen P. Steck 
George P. Steck 
George W. Stedman, Jr. 
W. B. Stephens 
Victor Steppan 
Phillip R. Stinchfield 
Mabelle M. Stocking 
Jean H. Strong 

Mrs. R. D. Sturdevant 


H. Robert Swenson 
Florence Tangney 
Angus E. Taylor 
Ethel Rose Taylor 
Joanne Taylor 
Keith S. Taylor 

E. M. Thayer 
Betty Timby 

Billy Timby 

Henry E. Timby 
Gertrude Tracy 
Roger J. Traynor 
Ola Willett Tryon 
Charles M. Tuttich 
Edward E. Tuttle 
Olive Dyer Twining 
Paul E. Van Deinse 
James Tucker Vickrey 
Philip von Lubken 
William D. Wallace 
Cyrus C. Washburn 
Edgar Wayburn 
Katharine J. Weber 
Blanche C. Weill 
Irma Weill 

Grace A. Whittier 
Ivie F. Wickam 
John S. Wickett 
Walton A. Wickett 
Octavia M. Wilson 
Mabel Winter 

Don M. Woods 

F. C. Youngberg 
Elise O. Yulich 
Emil Yulich 
Robert C. Zink 
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Publications of the Sierra Club, 1892-1947 


Tue Srerra CLusB BULLETIN 


Publications marked with an asterisk are out of print. From 1928-1946 the magazine 
became one of six monthly numbers per volume; in 1947, one of eleven. The indexing 
interval varies from two to four years. Separate indexes are now issued every three 
years for the magazine as well as for the monthly numbers. A fifty-year index is 


being prepared. 


2* 
3* 
6* 
7* 
Q* 
10* 
11* 
13* 
14* 
15* 
16* 
17* 
18* 
19* 
20* 
22* 
23* 
24* 
25* 
26* 
28* 
29* 
30* 
31* 
32* 
33* 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Prices of back numbers may be obtained from the secretary. 


1 


ONe PWONHE NE WNK RwWNKHeE RWN HE EWNHMAUNUARWNHE OTA UNA WD 


January, 1893 
June, 1893 
January, 1894 
May, 1894 
January, 1895 
May, 1895 
January, 1896 
May, 1896 
January, 1897 
May, 1897 
January, 1898 
June, 1898 
January, 1899 
June, 1899 
January, 1900 
May, 1900 
February, 1901 
June, 1901 
January, 1902 
June, 1902 
February, 1903 
June, 1903 
January, 1904 
June, 1904 
January, 1905 
June, 1905 
January, 1906 
January, 1907 
June, 1907 
January, 1908 
June, 1908 
January, 1909 
June, 1909 
January, 1910 
June, 1910 
January, 1911 
June, 1911 
January, 1912 


46 
47 
48 


10 


12 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


MAADAAwS PR HR RB WN eee We eee ere WN RWHP wWNHe PWD eb 


June, 1912 
January, 1913 
June, 1913 
January, 1914 
January, 1915 
January, 1916 
January, 1917 
January, 1918 
January, 1919 
January, 1920 
January, 1921 
1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


1* Articles of Association, By-Laws, and List of Members. 1892 
4* Map of a Portion of the Sierra Nevada Adjacent to the Yosemite. 
(J. N. Le Conte.) 1893 
5* Map of a Portion of the Sierra Nevada Adjacent to the Kings River. 
(J. N. Le Conte.) 1893 
8* Table of Elevations within the Pacific Coast. 
(Mark B. Kerr and R. H. Chapman.) 1895 
12* Map of the Central Portion of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
of the Yosemite Valley. (J. N. Le Conte.) 1896 
21* Ramblings Through the High Sierra. By Joseph Le Conte. 
(Reprinted from S. C. B., 1900, 111:1.) 1900 
27* A Flora of the South Fork of Kings River. By Alice Eastwood. 1903 
62* Place Names of the High Sierra. By Francis P. Farquhar. 1926 


A Journal of Ramblings through the High Sierra of California by 
the University Excursion Party. By Joseph Le Conte. 


(Reprinted from the original published in 1875.) 1930 
Guide to the John Muir Trail. By Walter A. Starr, Jr. 
With a Map of the Sierra Nevada. New edition. 1946 


(First editions, 1934 and 1943, out of print.) 


Periodicals in the Library 


ALPINE Cus, London, England. The Alpine Journal. (Semiannual.) 

ALPINE CLUB OF CANADA, Vancouver, B.C. The Canadian Alpine Journal. (Annual.) 

AMERICAN ALPINE CLuB, New York, N.Y. The American Alpine Journal. ( Annual.) 

AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic AssociATIon, Washington, D.C. American Planning 
and Civic Annual. Planning and Civic Comment. (Quarterly.) 

AMERICAN ForEsSTRY ASSOCIATION, Washington, D.C. American Forests. (Monthly.) 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL Society OF NEw York. Geographical Review. (Quarterly.) 

AMERICAN MusEuM oF NaTuRAL History, New York, N. Y. Natural History. (Quar- 
terly.) 

AMERICAN NATURE AssociaATIon, Washington, D.C. Nature Magazine. (Monthly.) 

APPALACHIAN Mountain C ius, Boston, Mass. Bulletin. (Monthly.) Appalachia. 
(Semiannual.) 

BritisH CoLUMBIA MOUNTAINEERING CLuB, Vancouver, B.C. The B. C. Mountaineer. 
(Monthly.) 

CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, San Francisco. Occasional Papers. 

CALIFORNIA ALPINE Cvs, San Francisco. Trails. (Monthly.) 

CaLtForNiA Historicar Soctety, San Francisco. Quarterly. 

Cxius Atprn BELcE, Bruxelles, Belgium. Revue Alpine. (Monthly.) 

Crus ALprn Francais, Paris, France. La Montagne. (Quarterly.) 

Crus ALPIN FRANGAIS, SECTION LYONNAISE, Lyons, France. Revue Alpine. (Quar- 
terly.) 

Civus Atpino ITALIANO, Torino, Italy. Revista Mensile. (Monthly.) 

Cius ALPINo ITALIANO, SEZIONE pI Mrzano, Milano, Italy. Publicazione Mensile. 
(Monthly.) 

Cus pE ExPLoRACIONES DE Mexico, Mexico City. La Montata. (Monthly.) 
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Cotorapo Mountain Cus, Denver, Colo. Trail and Timberline. (Monthly.) 

DEUTSCHE UND OSTERREICHISCHE ALPENVEREIN, Innsbruck, Austria. Mitteilungen. 
(Monthly.) 

Exporers Cus, New York, N.Y. The Explorers Journal. (Quarterly.) 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA, Philadelphia, Pa. Bulletin. (Quarterly.) 

HIMaALaYANn C.iUvs, Simla, India. The Himalayan Journal. (Annual.) 

JAPANESE ALPINE CLuB, Tokyo, Japan. Sangaku. (Three numbers annually.) 

Mazamas, Portland, Ore. Mazama. (Monthly, December issue a magazine number.) 

MovunTAIn Crus or SoutH Arrica, Cape Town, S. A. Journal. (Annual.) 

MowunTAINEERS, Seattle, Wash. The Mountaineer. (Monthly, December issue a maga- 
zine number.) 

NATIONAL ParRK ASSOCIATION OF JAPAN, Tokyo, Japan. The National Park. 
(Monthly.) 

NATIONAL Parks AssociATION, Washington, D.C. National Parks Bulletin. (Quar- 
terly.) 

NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Barre, Mass. American Ski Annual. 

NorskKE TURISTFORENINGS, Oslo, Norway. Arbok. (Annual.) 

Prairie Civs, Chicago, Ill. Bulletin. (Monthly.) Year Book. 

REALE Societa GEOGRAFICA ITALIANA, Rome, Italy. Bollettino. (Monthly.) 

San Disco Society or NATURAL History. Transactions. 

SCHWEIZER ALPENCLUB (CLUB ALPIN SUISSE, CLUB ALPINO Svi1zzERO), Bern, Switzer- 
land. Die Alpen - Les Alpes - Le Alpi. (Monthly.) 

ScotTisH MOUNTAINEERING CLuB, Edinburgh, Scotland. The Scottish Mountaineering 
Journal. (Semiannual.) 

Sx1 Cius or Great Britain and ALpine Ski CLus, London, England. The British 
Ski Year Book. 

Sx1 Cyius or Great Britarn, London, England. Ski Notes & Queries. (Three num- 
bers annually.) 

SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTION, Washington, D.C. Annual Report. 

U. S. Coast & Geopetic SurRvEY, Association of Field Engineers, Washington, D.C. 
Bulletin. (Semiannual.) 

U. S. NaTronaL Park Service, Washington, D.C. Annual Report of the Director. 

Wruperness Society, Washington, D.C. The Living Wilderness. (Quarterly.) 

YosEMITE NATuRAL History AssociATion, Yosemite, Calif. Yosemite Nature Notes. 
(Monthly.) 











By-Laws of the Sierra Club 


ARTICLE I.—Name 
The name of this corporation shall be the SERRA CLUB. 


ARTICLE II.—Purposes 


The purposes for which this corporation is formed are as follows, to-wit: To ex- 
plore, enjoy and render accessible the mountain regions of the Pacific Coast; to 
publish authentic information concerning them; to enlist the support and codperation 
of the people and the government in preserving the forests and other natural features 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains; to take, acquire, purchase, hold, sell and convey 
real and personal property, and to mortgage or pledge the same for the purpose of 
securing any indebtedness which the corporation may incur, and to make and enter 
into any and all obligations, contracts and agreements concerning or relating to the 
business or affairs of the corporation or the management of its property. 


ARTICLE II.—Place of Business 
The place where the principal business of said corporation is to be transacted is 
the City and County of San Francisco, State of California. 
[The foregoing articles, forming part of the articles of incorporation, can be 
changed only by amending such articles as provided by law.] 


ARTICLE IV.—Directors and Oficers 

SEcTION 1. The government of the club shall be intrusted to fifteen of its members, 
to be known as the Board of Directors, who shall elect from their number a president, 
a vice-president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 

SEcTION 2. The directors shall enter upon their term of office on the first Saturday 
in May following their election, and shall thereupon elect the officers specified, who 
shall be the officers of the club as well as of the board, and such directors and officers 
shall hold office for one year and until their successors are elected and have qualified. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall be the managing board of the club, 
control the election of the members of the club, control all expenditures and property 
of the club, fill vacancies in the board and its officers, and act for its interests in any 
way not inconsistent with these by-laws; but shall have no power to subject the club 
to any liability beyond the amount of the corporate funds. 


ARTICLE V.—President 
The president shall preside at all meetings of the club and of the Board of 
Directors; enforce the by-laws; call such meetings as he is empowered to call; nom- 
inate all standing committees, of each of which he shall be ex officio a member, said 
nominations to be presented to the Board of Directors for confirmation at the com- 
mencement of his term of office; exercise general supervision over the affairs of the 
club; and have such other powers as ordinarily accompany the office. 


ARTICLE VI.—Vice-President 


During the absence or disability of the president the vice-president shall act in 
his place; and in case both president and vice-president are absent from any meeting, 
the secretary shall call the meeting to order, and an acting president be elected by 
the meeting. 
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ARTICLE VII.—Secretary 


The secretary shall keep an exact record of the proceedings ot the club and of 
the Board of Directors; have charge of the records of the club; give notice to the 
members or the directors, as the case may be, of meetings of the club and of the 
board; shall receive and receipt for the dues and other moneys belonging to the club, 
and deposit the same, in the name of the club, with the bank or banks designated by 
the Board of Directors; submit names of persons recommended for membership in 
the club as hereinafter provided; submit to the members, to be voted on, such ques- 
tions as may be certified to him by the Board of Directors for that purpose; and 
annually, and at such other times as may be required, present to the Board of Directors 
reports upon the membership of the club and upon its activities. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Treasurer 


The treasurer shall, under the general supervision of the Board of Directors, have 
custody of the moneys and investments belonging to the club; make disbursements 
and investments of the club’s funds in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Directors; keep proper books of account; and annually, and at such other 
times as may be required, submit to the Board of Directors a report of receipts and 
disbursements and the financial condition of the club. 


ARTICLE IX.—Honorary Officers 


Section 1. The Board of Directors may, at its discretion, elect annually, by 
unanimous vote, an honorary president, who must be a member of the club, and who 
shall have preéminently distinguished himself in mountaineering, exploration, or 
research. 

SECTION 2. The board may also elect annually, by unanimous vote, honorary vice- 
presidents, selected because of conspicuous services rendered in furtherance of the 
purposes of the club, or because of some material assistance they may have rendered 
the club. 

Section 3. The honorary president and the honorary vice-presidents, upon elec- 
tion to the respective offices, shall be ipso facto members of the club and shall have 
all the privileges of members, but during the terms for which they are elected they 
shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 


ARTICLE X.—Executive Committee 


SEcTION 1. An Executive Committee, consisting of the president, the vice-presi- 
dent, the secretary, and the treasurer, each ex offico, and one other member of the 
Board of Directors chosen by the board, shall have power to act for the Board of 
Directors in cases of emergency or when it is impracticable to convene the board. 

SECTION 2. The Executive Committee shall serve as a committee on finances, on 
legislation, and on public relations, and on such other matters as the Board of Direc- 
tors may specifically delegate to it. 


ARTICLE XI.—Standing Committees 


Section 1. The Outing Committee, Editorial Board, Membership Committee, 
and Lodge Committee shall be standing committees. The Board of Directors shall 
have power to establish additional standing committees, prescribe the number of 
members of standing committees, which shall be not less than three, provide for 
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ex-officio appointments to all standing committees, and prescribe the powers of such 
committees so far as consistent with the by-laws. At least one member of each stand- 
ing committee shall be a director. 

Section 2. The Outing Committee shall manage and conduct the annual outings 
of the club and such special outings as the committee may arrange for. All such out- 
ings shall be conducted on an independent financial basis, and the club funds shall 
not be available for such purposes, except as derived from said outings. 

Section 3. The Editorial Board shall publish the Sierra Club Bulletin, and shall 
exercise supervision over all publicatons of the club not otherwise provided for. The 
chairman of the Editorial Board shall be the editor of the Sierra Club Bulletin. 

SecTIon 4. The Lodge Committee shall have power to prescribe uniform policies 
applicable to all lodges and huts of the Sierra Club, and shall have such power of 
management over such huts and lodges as may be determined by the Board of 
Directors. 

Section 5. The Membership Committee shall include the chairman of each 
chapter membership committee ex-officio. It shall establish uniform procedures and 
policies consistent with the by-laws for the admission of members, and shall have 
power to act in the name of the club on all protests and recommendations against the 
admission of any applicant for membership. 


ARTICLE XII.—Chapters 


Section 1. Members of the club who reside in the same region may, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors, form a chapter of the Sierra Club. No chapter 
shall be approved unless an application signed by at least fifty members of the club 
in good standing, all residents of the designated region, shall have been filed with the 
board. The application shall state the proposed boundaries of the region and the 
name chosen by the applicants. If the proposed boundaries include territory already 
assigned to an existing chapter the application must be accompanied by a waiver 
duly authorized by said chapter. 

Section 2. As soon as the formation of a chapter has been approved by the 
Board of Directors, the secretary of the club shall send a notice to all members of the 
club who reside in the designated territory inviting them to attend a meeting for the 
purpose of organizing the chapter, and in said notice shall name three of the members 
who signed the application as temporary chairman, first vice-chairman, and second 
vice-chairman, respectively. 

SEcTION 3. At its organization meeting a chapter shall adopt by-laws and elect 
an executive committee to manage its affairs. The by-laws of a chapter shall not con- 
tain anything which is at variance with the expressed purposes of the club or its by- 
laws, and shall be approved by the directors before becoming effective. A chapter 
may not change its name, its boundaries, or its by-laws without the approval of 
the directors. 

Section 4. The Board of Directors may suspend or annul a chapter if at any time 
its membership falls below fifty or if, in the opinion of the board, such action is for 
the best interests of the club; but such action shall not affect the standing of the 
individual members as members of the club. The Board of Directors shall not suspend 
or annul a chapter, however, until after written specifications of the ground or grounds 
upon which the proposed action is to be based shall have been furnished to the prin- 
cipal officer or officers of the chapter involved, and a reasonable opportunity allowed 
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such chapter to present evidence in opposition to the proposed action and affording it a 
full opportunity to be heard thereon. The affirmative vote of at least nine directors 
shall be required to carry a motion to annul or suspend a chapter. 

Section 5. All members of the club who reside within the territorial limits of a 
chapter shall be considered to be members of that chapter and shall be entitled to 
all of its privileges. No member of the club shall belong to more than one chapter. 
Members of the club who reside in territory in which there is no chapter may, upon 
written application to the secretary of the club, become a member of any chapter 
provided the application is approved by the executive committee of said chapter, but 
such membership shall cease if a chapter is formed in the territory in which said 
member resides. 

SecTIon 6. No dues shall be assessed or collected by a chapter. Each chapter 
shall be entitled to receive from the treasurer of the club an amount determined by 
the Board of Directors, not greater than twenty-five per cent of the amount col- 
lected as regular dues from the members of the respective chapter. In determining 
these amounts each chapter shall be considered separately. Such amounts shall be 
payable to the treasurers of the respective chapters quarterly as collected. Nothing 
in this section shall, however, prevent the Board of Directors from allotting funds to 
chapters for specific purposes. 

SEcTIOoN 7. Chapters shall not own real estate; but the Board of Directors may 
place the management of any of the club’s property in the hands of a chapter. All 
members of the club shall, however, have equal privileges on the club’s property. 

Section 8. Each chapter is authorized to undertake all such local activities within 
its own territory as are not inconsistent with the purposes of the club and are not 
prohibited by the Board of Directors by a general rule applicable alike to all chapters. 
Chapters shall not act on questions of public policy without the consent of the Board 
of Directors, except to recommend action by the Board of Directors, or to secure from 
it permission to take such action as the chapter may desire. 

SEcTION 9. Chapters shall not conduct outings of more than ten days’ duration 
without the express consent of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XIII.—Nomination of Directors 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall, at least two months before the annual 
election, appoint five members of the club, no one of whom shall be a director, to 
constitute a Nominating Committee. It shall be the duty of this committee to nomi- 
nate a ticket of at least twenty-five candidates for directors for the ensuing year. The 
name of any member proposed in writing to the committee by any fifty members of 
the club and the names of any members officially proposed in writing by the executive 
committee of any chapter shall be included in the ticket. All members of the club in 
good standing are eligible for nomination, excepting that any incumbent director who 
shall have been absent from two consecutive meetings during his term of office without 
an accepted excuse shall not be eligible. Six weeks before the annual election the 
Nominating Committee shall file its report with the secretary of the club, the names 
arranged in an order determined by lot. The secretary shall have printed and mailed, 
at least four weeks before the annual election, to each member of the club, a ballot 
containing the names of the nominees in the order presented by the Nominating 
Committee. This ballot shall have blank spaces for convenient insertion of at least 
five additional names. Opposite each name and blank space there shall be a space 
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for marking a cross to indicate the voter’s choice. Upon each ballot shall be the 
following words: 
“BaLioT FoR Boarp OF DIRECTORS OF SIERRA CLUB 
“Annual Election, Saturday, April (Here insert date of annual election.) 
“Polls close at 12 o’clock noon. 
“Directions for Voting. 

“Vote for fifteen candidates by marking a cross opposite the names of the candi- 
dates selected. Vote in person at the annual election or mail your ballot; in which 
case indorse your name on the envelope; otherwise the ballot will not be counted. 
The election is so conducted by the judges as to keep each vote secret.” 

With such ballot the secretary shall mail an envelope with the following words 
printed thereon:— 

“Board of Directors, Sierra Club, (Here insert office address.) 
“San Francisco, California. 
IG EEE a me Cr ars ” 

Section 2. The Nominating Committee may at its own discretion, or shall at the 
request of the Board of Directors, prepare a brief statement concerning each nominee, 
and these statements shall be printed and enclosed with the ballots. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall also appoint from the membership of 
the club two alternates, who may be called upon by the chairman of the Nominating 
Committee as substitutes for members of the Nominating Committee who may not 
be able to serve. 


ARTICLE XIV.—Election of Directors 


SEcTION 1. The annual election for Directors shall be held on the second Saturday 
of April of each year, and the voting shall be by ballot. No notice of such election, 
except that given by the mailing of such ballot, shall be necessary. 

Section 2. The polls shall close at 12 o’clock noon on the day of election. A 
plurality of votes shall elect. 

Section 3. The Board of Directors shall appoint from the membership of the 
club nine Judges of Election to supervise said election, and the secretary of the board 
shall refer to them unopened all the envelopes containing ballots. 

Section 4. The Judges of Election shall, at the time of the annual election and 
before opening the envelopes, check off the names of those thus voting, and shall 
thereupon open and destroy said envelopes and, without examining the ballot, cast 
said ballot in a box provided therefor. At the close of the election the judges shall 
count and report to the president and secretary in writing the number of votes cast 
for each candidate and the names of those elected to serve as directors; and the sec- 
retary shall thereupon notify in writing the members elected. 

Section 5. The Board of Directors shall also appoint from the membership of 
the club a number of alternates, who may be called upon by the Secretary, in the 
order named, to serve as substitutes for Judges of Election who may be absent on 
the day of election. 


ARTICLE XV.—Removal from Office 


Any director or other officer of the club may be removed from office for good 
cause shown, by a three-fourths vote of all ballots cast at a special vote of the club 
as provided for in Article XXII. 
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ARTICLE XVI.—Meetings of the Board of Directors 

SEcTION 1. Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be held when called by the 
president or by five members of the board. The secretary shall mail to each member 
of the board a written notice specifying the time and place of meeting at least two 
days prior thereto. A majority of the directors shall constitute a quorum and form 
a board for the transaction of business. 

SEcTION 2. All meetings of the Board of Directors or of any executive committee 
or other committee thereof, shall be open to attendance by any member of the club 
in good standing, but nothing herein shall prevent the Board of Directors or any 
such committee, by resolution or other appropriate action, convening in private ses- 
sion for the consideration of any matter which may come before them, but the vote 
or other final action of such board or committee shall be taken in open session. 


ARTICLE XVII.—Dues 


SEecTION 1. The annual dues of all members excepting as specified elsewhere in 
these by-laws shall be six dollars payable in advance on April 1, for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, following. 

Section 2. The husband or wife of a member may become a member in full 
standing upon payment of the regular admission fee and annual dues of one-half of 
the rate of regular members. 

Such members shall not receive the publications and special mailings which are 
sent out by the club. 

Section 3. The annual dues for members who are under the age of twenty-one 
years on each April 1 or who are in the Forest Service, the National Park Service 
and such other departments of the federal government as the Board of Directors may 
approve shall be one-half of the rate of regular members. 

Section 4. Each newly elected member shall pay an admission fee of six dollars 
payable with the application for membership. 

Section 5. Newly elected members whose applications are filed between Sep- 
tember thirtieth and the following February first shall pay fifty per cent as dues for 
the current year. Newly elected members whose applications are filed on or after 
February first shall have their dues for the current year remitted but shall pay with 
their application for membership the annual dues for the ensuing fiscal year. 

Section 6. On or about April first of each year the secretary shall send out 
notices of dues. All members whose dues are unpaid on June first shall be notified 
of impending suspension of membership effective June thirticth, and shall be sus- 
pended on that date if not paid before then. Members whose dues are unpaid on 
October thirty-first shall thereupon cease to be members. 

Section 7. Former members who have been dropped for nonpayment of dues 
may be reinstated at the discretion of the Executive Committee upon payment of an 
amount in compromise of arrears to be determined by the Executive Committee in 
each instance. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee may cancel or remit, in whole or in part, 
the dues of a member without other record than a written notice to the secretary 
signed by the president or the vice-president. 

SEecTIon 9. Any person may become a life member upon the payment of one 
hundred dollars at any time after his election to membership, and shall thereafter 
be exempt from the payment of dues. 
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Section 10. Any person who has donated the sum of one thousand dollars or 
more to the objects of the club, shall, upon favorable vote of the Board of Directors, 
become a patron member of the club. 

SEcTION 11. One dollar out of the annual dues of each member shall be consid- 
ered as subscription to the Sierra Club Bulletin. The subscriptions of members not 
paying dues shall be considered as having been paid for out of other unappropriated 
income. 


ARTICLE XVIII.—Permanent Fund 


All moneys received for life memberships and such other sums as may be re- 
ceived or appropriated by the Board of Directors for permanent investment shall be 
securely and separately invested as a permanent fund, the income only of which shall 
be expended. 


ARTICLE XIX.—Membership 


SEcTION 1. The membership of the club shall consist of persons who are inter- 
ested in advancing the purposes of the club as stated in its articles of incorporation. 
No one under the age of twelve years shall hereafter be admtted to membership in 
the club. 

Section 2. All applications for membership shall be addressed to the secretary of 
the club at its principal office. Each application shall be accompanied by the admission 
fee and dues prescribed in Article XVII. Applications shall be in writing and shall be 
signed by the applicant, and shall contain a statement that the applicant is aware of 
the purposes of the club and desires to support them. 

Section 3. Each applicant shall be sponsored by two members of the club in 
good standing and over 21 years of age, each of whom at the time the application is 
received shall have been a member for at least one year, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided. Each sponsor shall state that he personally knows the applicant and believes 
him to be of good character and to be interested in supporting the purposes of the 
club. The Membership Committee or the membership committee of any chapter 
may, however, waive the requirement of one or both sponsors by accepting letters of 
recommendation from nonmembers, in which case such committee shall itself assume 
the obligations of sponsorship. 

Section 4. Within thirty days after receiving an application, the secretary shall 
notify each member of the Membership Committee thereof, and shall refer the same 
for investigation and recommendation to the membership committee of the chapter 
within whose area the applicant resides, or to the Membership Committee of the club 
if the applicant does not reside in a chapter area. The investigating committee shall 
make its recommendation to the club Membership Committee within sixty days 
thereafter, or within such further time as may be allowed by the committee. Upon 
receipt of a favorable recommendation from the investigating committee, and pro- 
vided no protest against admission has been received within sixty days from any 
member of the club or any member of the club Membership Committee, the appli- 
cant shall be elected to membership. In all other cases the club Membership Committee 
by majority vote shall take action on the application. 

SEcTION 5. Honorary members may be elected by unanimous vote of the Board 
of Directors present at a meeting, for life or for specified terms. Honorary members 
shall be exempt from dues and from admission fees. 
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ARTICLE XX.—Resignation of Members 

SecTIoN 1. All resignations must be made in writing to the Board of Directors. 

Section 2. No resignation of membership shall be accepted or take effect until 
all indebtedness to the club shall have been paid by the resigning member. 

Section 3. All privileges to use any of the property of the club and all rights 
and privileges as a member of the club of such resigning members, or of any member 
ceasing to be such by dismissal, death, or any other cause, shall cease upon the termi- 
view. te 

Section 1. Any member may be suspended or expelled by a vote of at least nine 
members of the Board of Directors, but no such vote shall be taken until after the 
member and the executive committee of the chapter, if any, to which said member 
belongs, shall have been furnished with a statement of the charges preferred against 
him, and shall have been given at least one week’s notice of the time when the same 
will be considered by the board; and every member shall have the right to appear 
before the board, and be heard in answer to the charges, before final action thereon 
shall be taken. 

Section 2. Any chapter, through its executive committee, shall have the right 
to file charges against any member of the club and such member shall thereupon be 
automatically suspended from participation in all activities of the club until the di- 
rectors shall take action upon the charges preferred as hereinbefore provided. 


ARTICLE XXII.—Ballot by the Club 


Whenever the Board of Directors shall decide that any question submitted to it 
for its decision is of such importance that it should be submitted to a vote of the 
members of the club, the board shall cause to be certified to the secretary the form 
in which such question shall be submitted and shall direct him to have such question 
printed on the regular ballot for directors; or, if it should order a special vote to be 
taken on the question, the secretary shall thereupon prepare a special ballot with such 
question printed thereon, and the mailing of such ballot and the canvass of the vote 
on such questions shall be conducted in all other respects in the same manner as the 
annual election of directors is conducted. A majority vote of all the ballots cast 
shall decide the question. The board shall, upon the written request of fifty members 
of the club, submit to a vote such question as they may propose. 


ARTICLE XXIII.—Construction of By-Laws 


On all questions as to the construction or meaning of the by-laws and rules of 
the club, the decision of the Board of Directors shall be final, unless rescinded by the 
club by vote as provided for in the preceding article. 


ARTICLE XXIV.—Amendments to By-Laws 


Section 1. These by-laws are fundamental, and shall not be altered, amended, 
suspended, or repealed, in whole or in part, except by a two-thirds vote of all the 
ballots cast at any annual or special election, which ballots shall be so printed as to 
enable the members voting to express their wish as to the adoption or rejection of 
any proposed amendment or alteration. Such proposed amendment or alteration must 
be printed in full, and mailed to each member with his ballot, and shall only be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the club when presented in the manner indicated in Article XXTI. 








